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ARIZONA-—Codd Advertising Service, 16 North Scott St., Tucson. 
Include Tucson in your next campaign. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 








AUSTIN, TEXAS—Livingston Display Service, 205% W. Sixth St. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 Peari 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices in Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, 
Utica, Poughkeepsie, Binghamton, and Erie, Pa. 





BUFFALO AND VICINITY—Victory Sign and Display Studios, 
39 W. Chippewa St. First-class window installation service at reason- 
able rates. Large and reliable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, and 869 Folsom St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs. exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, John Sanders, General Manager. A modern 
display organization covering Chicago and suburbs completely. Estab- 
lished 14 years ago. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—West Virginia Advertising Co., Union 
Bank Bldg. A modern service that satisfies its clients. A trial will 
convince you. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install ‘‘merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
*‘Merchandised Window Displays.” 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & Co., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 

















CINCINNATI 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATIONS FOR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 


Walter G. Vosler 

















519 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 

















CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare Rd., 
Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and house- 
to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of the 
Cleveland market. 





CODY, WY0O.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Arcee Vee Display Service, 109 De Sota 
Street. Covering Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio, Northern 
West Virginia. Quality and service that satisfies. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Serv- 
ice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





STAUNTON, VA.—Frank B. Holt, Advertising and Display. Sat- 
isfactory service for Western Virginia. Write for map. 
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“WHATEVER FORM POINT- 
OF - PURCHASE ADVERTIS- 
ING TAKES—WINDOW DIS- 
PLAY, COUNTER DISPLAY, 
FLOOR STAND, DISPLAY 
CONTAINER, WALL BANNER, 
FESTOON — POINT-OF-PUR- 
CHASE ADVERTISING OF- 
FERS THE USER A DEFINITE 
‘SELECTIVE’ MARKET FOR 
HIS MERCHANDISING EF- 
FORT.”—M. D. PENNEY. 


COVER 


Our cover display, this month, reproduces one of 
M. J. B. Tennent’s huge corner windows as decorated 
for the Portland (Ore.) American Legion convention. 
The huge display is devoted entirely to “War Pos- 
ters.” Practically every poster used during Amer- 
ica’s participation in the war is shown. The display 
attracted tremendous attention. The background 
painting shows an “action” scene from the war. 
Real flowers are used in the display. (Additional 
American Legion displays are shown with Tennent’s 
article—“Our American Legion Displays.”) 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Contrasting the Old and the 
New..... By Marion F. Brown 


Window Salesmanship ........ 
Soha By William A. Whiting 


Plant Forms in Ornament..... 
4a WER ATES A Museum Paper 
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WUloderan —Flexton expresses the 


modern trend. It's at home in every 
modern surrounding. ® « « 


Co —Flexton is made in fif- 


teen striking colors including white, black, 


ACKGROUNDS 


is furnished free upon request. e e 
Diguified —Flexton is a versatile 
material. It can be modestly dignified or 
screamingly loud, as the occasion de- yy, 1G 





mands. « « You'll also find it to be on 
unusually sturdy material, easily tailored, 





very low in price. It is sold through lead- TRADE MARK | 
ing Paper & Display Material Merchants. 
* WHAT FLEXTON SELLS e SELLS FLEXTON “ hs @ % taco ny} ATE oe iY Z 
THE FLEXTON BULLETIN IS ISSUED REGULARLY © IS YOUR NAME ON OUR LIST? 


nouncing VERTGN 


A soft, crinkly, bright colored display material, companion to Flexton. Ideal for 


METALIZED FINISH floor coverings, showcase shelving and window panels. Made in fifteer. colors. Write. 


THC HIND and DAUCH PAPER CO, 
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Barker Bros. Stage 
Dramatic Home show 


When a department store window can 
create an optical illusion so convincing that 
spectators on the sidewalks try to walk 
through the glass, and one enthusiastic gen- 
tleman even bashes in his derby in his 
eagerness to get a close view of the “living 
room” displayed with this article, that’s real 
window decorating artistry. Such a palm 
for display creativeness should go to John 
Roy Stewart, display director, Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Stewart was respon- 
sible for the entire series of thirty spectacu- 
lar window displays which merchandised 
Barker Bros.’ spring home show. Los An- 
geles has never seen such displays, and I 
doubt whether any other American cities 


By HELEN WEIGEL BROWN 
Barker Bros. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


—A clever window, placarded “Solving 
a new social problem—the correct glass 
for every drink,” was designed and 
built by Stewart’s staff, of three-ply 
veneer, and is a background that may 
be used with equa! effect for display- 
ing individual furniture pieces, china, 
art and gift merchandise. The side 
recesses are lighted from above, as is 
the bar recess— 


have ever before attempted such an elab- 
orate display depicting the modern trend 
in homefurnishing arts. Barker Bros. have 
been credited with the development of an 
cntirely new trend in homefurnishings. I 


believe the displays will speak for them- 
selves. 

Of course, DISPLAY WORLD readers 
need no introduction to. Stewart’s creative 
display work. You have seen excellent ex- 
amples of the West’s leading homeiurnishing 
display expert in such DISPLAY WORLD 
presentations as: “Develepment of Conti- 
nental Displays in America,” April, 1932; 
“Color, Line and Form,” July, 1932; “Dis- 
play Salutation,” August, 1933; “Christmas 
Is Gayer Than Ever,” October, 1933; “Barker 
Bros. Century of Progress Displays,” No- 
vember, 1933; “A New Display Comes Out 
of the West,” May, 1934. This list of articles 
does not include many individual examples 
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—The “all-purpose” living room, done in 
red, white and biege tones, shows the 
newer trend toward functional groupings, 
rather than the focusing upon one par- 
ticular point of the room. The half-oval 
herringbone weave rug is edged in 3-inch 
red wool fringe. The stairway treatment 
was effected by use of lattice type strips, 
made, incidently, from the screen for- 
merly used on the water cooler atop the 
store’s building— 


of Stewart’s work that have been published 
in DISPLAY WORLD from time to time. 
But getting back to the gentleman that 
bashed in his hat. The window in question 
depicted a large living room setting, at one 
and of which was a simulated bay window, 
opening onto a terrace effect. At night, the 
glass of this bay window counteracted the 
reflection of the actual store window and 
gave the illusion of a clear space between 
the sidewalk and bay. Many customers 
viewing the displays, and particularly this 
window, bumped noses and stubbed toes 
against the pane in their effort to get up next 
to the bay window. The store was com- 
pelled to finally place a row of potted plants 
the entire length of the bay lest some over- 
enthused pedestrian succeed in actually 
walking through the glass. (I believe DIS- 
PLAY WORLD and DISPLAY WORLD’S 
readers will check me on this statement that 
never before has a set of furniture windows 


—Garden furniture was effectively dis- 
played in a simulated garden with the 
screened porch effect made up of three- 
ply veneers and white Venetian blinds. 
Strong lighting, on the porch effect, se- 
cured a certain illusion which added 
immensely to the effectiveness of the 
presentation. Metal furniture is used ex- 
clusively in the display— 


created such interest. It is quite a com- 
mon occurrence to “stop” pedestrial traffic 
with action and animated displays, but to do 
it with homefurnishing displays is quite a 
different matter.) 

Unusual as the particular living room dis- 
play just described was, it was but one of 
thirty equally original and interesting dis- 
plays. The thirty displays attracted huge 
crowds of spectators at every hour of the 
day and evening during the week they were 
exhibited. 

All thirty displays depicted what Barker 
Bros. termed “tempo”—the new homefur- 
nishing backgrounds for 1934, and the most 
revolutionary change in homefurnishing 
styles in a generation. Not a single window 
display, built to reproduce actual room set- 
tings, developed a pure period setting. Every 
room showed an entirely new conception of 


—A striking dining room setting was 
developed in a symphony of chartruese 
tones, with the furniture pieces them- 
selves finished in chartreuse, and drap- 
eries, rug and upholstery fabrics carrying 
out the theme in varying tones of the 
same green. The window reproduction 
does not, in any manner, even hint at the 
color-charm of the window presentation— 
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—The French Provincial breakfast room 
was one of the most individual and 
charming of the entire battery of window 
displays. This was due because of its 
fresh, summer-like color scheme—a har- 
mony of canary yellow, white, and ma- 
hogany, with a scenic sketch placed be- 
hind the leaded window glass giving an 
effect of spaciousness. The room, while 
it will seem rather large for its purpose, 
can be adapted most effectively to smaller 
proportions— 


furniture, arrangement, accessories, fabrics, 
floor coverings and color schemes. In the 
development of the various rooms, two-color 
effects predominated rather than rooms of 
many colors. Every room setting demon- 
strated the new lightness, sleekness and sim- 
plicity characteristic of 1934 homefurnishing 
settings. (Displaymen will! do well to study 
the ideas in furniture arrangements sug- 
gested by these displays, as well as coior 
schemes. Nineteen hundred thirty-four fall 
fashion presentations should depict “tempo” 
settings.) 

The window which perhaps attracted more 
comment that any other display was the 
“all-purpose” living room in the classic- 
modern manner. This display is shown at 
the top of page 4. Emphasis was placed 
upon an arrangement that would allow defi- 
nite functional groups with no focal center. 
A permanent card table group formed one 


—An unusually striking window was in 
a theme of blue and white, with deep 
blue swag draperies headed with white 
tassel fringe, blue bedspreads, blue 
broadloom carpeting and blue and white 
accessories. The student of display 
should study the smart manner in which 
mirrors, pictures and other accessory 
effects have been arranged— 


setting; curved sofas and a chair formed a 
conversational grouping; a grand piano made 
another group in one corner, while the writ- 
ing group consisted of a desk, chair, lamp 
and accessories. The new old-white fin- 
ishes were very much in evidence here, with 
a clear, deep blue practically the only con- 
trast note. 

In the “all-purpose” living room setting a 
large half-oval rug in eggshell color, which 
was edged in 3-inch blue wool fringe, cre- 
ated a very striking effect. The formal swag 
draperies, of a sheer fabric, picked up the 
same blue note. The stairway treatment was 
effected by the use of lattice type strips, 
made, incidently, from the screen formerly 
used on the water cooler atop the store’s 
building. (The stairway setting could be 
adapted very effectively by a clever display- 
man as a smart setting for fashion merchan- 

[Continued on page 23] 


—This display suggests drapery treat- 
ments for windows, complete from cor- 
nice materials to trimmings and tie- 
backs, with suitable wall papers, up- 
holstery fabrics and floorcovering sam- 
ples included in each small-scale plan. 
It is hardly necessary to comment on the 
fact that the display sold many complete 
drapery jobs in the single week of its 
showing— 
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SHOW WHAT YOU HAVE 


The three primary forces in selling con- 
sist of personal salesmanship, advertising in 
its various forms, and the display of goods. 
Personal salesmanship involves the person- 
ality of the salesman, his knowledge of the 
product to be sold and his ability to present 
the story of why the prospect should own and 
benefit himself by the purchase of that par- 
ticular item. 

Advertising in its various forms consists 
mainly of. national, newspaper and magazine 
advertising, local newspapers and exhibits, 
billboard or outdoor advertising in its dif- 
ferent forms, and, in addition to the printed 
or staple mediums of advertising, the good- 
will advertising that comes of personal 
recommendation, 

Display of goods or merchandise is with- 
out a doubt the greatest selling factor that 
must be considered and which in itself (the 
display of goods) is a form of selling that 
to a certain extent, without other supports 
of any kind, will create desire and stimulate 
the prospective customer to buy. 

The history of the display idea dates back 
many centuries. In the days of Pompeii and 
the Roman gladiators, the merchants and 
owners of wares displayed them in crude 
box-like stores that were mounted on wheels 
and which could be transferred from festival 
te festival. All through the centuries, mer- 
chants with wares to be sold have displayed 
them in various manners: on the ground, 
hung on movable racks by the side of the 
road, in the streets, and in any manner that 
would attract attention to their particular 
wares and aid the owner in selling to the 
public that passed their way. 

Glass was invented and perfected about 
the middle of the thirteenth century and the 
first window displays that we have any ac- 
curate record of were devised after the in- 
vention of glass. Some of these displays 
were not much of an improvement over the 
ancients but for the fact that they were 
enclosed and the goods were protected from 
the elements, dirt, etc. Many of the early 
window displays of that time consisted of 
practically half of the merchants’ stock 
being shown in order that the person passing 
the shop might be impressed with the enor- 
mous stock carried. By putting as much 
in the window as possible, the merchant gave 
the prospect looking in his window some 
idea of the variations of patterns, style, etc. 

During the period from 1900 to 1905 more 
elaborate window displays were placed in 
windows that were constructed of small 
squares of glass and which in a degree were 
similar to those of the present day. To a 
person who appreciates and loves antiques 
there is something beautiful, artistic and 
attractive about this old type of window. 


FOR SALE 


By WALTER GIBBS 
Tennessee Public Service Company 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


The business of a retail store is to sell 
merchandise—not only sell merchandise but 
to sell merchandise at a profit. Old cus- 
tomers must be held and new customers must 
be gained. Goodwill must be sold through 
the windows as well as through the services 
of the clerks inside the store. Window dis- 
plays of merchandise or commodities are the 
most valuable salesmen that the retail store 
can have. The displays of merchandise either 
influence the present customer to buy more, 
the new customer to come in and purchase, 
or they repulse the public to a point where 
the prospect goes to the competitor with the 
attractive, cheerful display of merchandise 
that stimulates the desire for ownership. 

There are many types of window displays. 
One that we are all very familiar with is 
the bargain or sale window. This display 
features “close out” merchandise, and in the 
case of a sale window this usually features 
one particular item that is being pushed for 
a short time. There are holiday displays 
that play up purchase for a special date— 
Christmas, Valentine, etc. There are educa- 
tional and institutional displays which tend 
to educate and build goodwill for the owner 
of a business. There are displays which we 
will classify as motion displays, and which 
can be used with any of the above stories to 
be told. The greatest of all window dis- 
plays is the display that actually sells a 
commodity regardless of when the customer 
places an order for that particular com- 
meodity. The value of any window display is 
no greater than its power to sell the idea or 
merchandise displayed therein. 

What are the requisites that a good win- 
dow display must possess? First, it must 
catch the attention of the passer-by, either 
the voluntary or involuntary attention of 
that person. Second, it must present its 
complete story concisely and with ease of 
understanding, both as to what the product 
is and what the proposition is that you are 
offering to the person looking at your dis- 
play. Third, it should play up the advan- 
tages of the commodity and proposition, and 
should lead the person through a mental 
process to a point that we all call “sold.” 

The average person viewing a window dis- 
play can only grasp four or five ideas in his 
or her mind during the period that they give 
to the viewing of the display. A display 
must present its complete story in seven to 
ten seconds or less time. If you will test a 
window display you will find that the aver- 
age passer-by gives you just this much time 
in looking over what you are offering for 
sale through your window. Of course, this 
can not be applied to the person who is kill- 
ing time or window shopping with no thought 
or serious contemplation of a purchase. 





In constructing a display we naturally as- 
sume that the windows are spotlessly clean, 
and our stage is ready for the setting that 
is to be placed thereon. In a great many 
cases the lighting can be worked out before 
the display is put into the window. Person- 
ally, I like to work out my lighting effects 
after my display has been built up because 
I have the advice and criticism of a lighting 
expert to help me in my work. Some beau- 
tiful window displays have been made even 
more beautiful by lighting effects. Be sure 
your display has sufficient light. 

The first thing about a display is that it 
should be timely, fitting in with either a spe- 
cial sales campaign or with the season. It 
should be attractive and I mean by attractive, 
the more unusual the better (I don’t mean 
freakish). It must hold sales power, and it 
should be in balance with the focus point 
on the merchandise to be sold. If it is origi- 
nal in design, I mean the general idea and 
display, so much the better. I like to leave 
out all meaningless decorations and oddities 
that tend to distract the attention from the 
basic idea. I do not use political cards, 
advertisements of “this and that” in my 
window displays. There is a proper place 
for that kind of stuff and it is up to the 
other fellow to find it. My job is to sell my 
merchandise to the greatest extent possible. 
I do think it is a good idea now and then 
to devote a whole window display for a short 
period to some entirely different line of mer- 
chandise or civic idea that is being spon- 
sored. A merchant or public utility can build 
immeasurable goodwill in this manner. These 
window displays can be made very attractive 
and will bring people to view not only them 
but also your other windows which carry 
your own sales story. 

Windows that are unusual or theatrical in 
their construction and design are very good 
provided they are not carried to the extent 
of merely building up an art display and 
having the real sales story lost in them. A 
display that embodies a certain amount of 
cheerfulness or humor is good. This idea 
can also be carried to an unfavorable ex- 
treme, especially if it is designed in such a 
manner that the exponent takes a crack at 
his competitor in order to be humorous. 

Some of the window displays that I have 
worked out are, in a sense of the word, new, 
inasmuch as I have taken an idea and built 
it into a window display. One in particular 
is a billboard window display in which I 
used an electric range with a billboard back- 
ground to tell my story of automatic cookery, 
its convenience and the special terms being 
featured. In building such a display I de- 
pended entirely on the oddity of the display 
for the attention value. Another display, in 
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which I employed lighting effect to great 
advantage, was a stock sale window in which 
I used an imitation treasure chest, imitation 
gold and silver coin “cut-outs” of cardboard, 
with white sand as a floor. This particular 
display was color lighted with red and am- 
ber, my complete sales story lettered in as 
large and concise form as possible on a back- 
ground which could be read in this display 
from three sides (three-side window). In 
this window it has been possible for me to 
build and use two displays at one time. One 
side of this window faces a side street and 
has carried many displays with a story that 
could be read by the occupants of passing 
automobiles that have stopped for traffic light 
changes. I am very fortunate in having a 
window of this type with which to work. 
It is impossible with merchandise such as 
a range or refrigerator to sell in one display 
of this merchandise the complete story of 


‘electric cookery or proper food preservation. 


In handling these items I like to devote as 
much of my display as possible to the terms 
being featured at that time. One display that 
bears out my thought along this line is a 
refrigerator window that I used during the 
Christmas season in which the attention was 
focused on the refrigerator, with only two 
small window cards. 

The real reasons for all buying are pri- 
marily price and service, pride of ownership 
and style, quality and reputation, the latter 
two in many cases being an afterthought. 
“Believe it or not,’ as Ripley would say, 
most of us are governed to a great extent 
by the price of an article and by what we 
feel like it will give us relative to that price. 
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—The first of the new windows de- 
signed along continental lines by Edw. 
S. Arkow for Oppenheim Collins Com- 
pany, New York City. The architec- 
tural lines of the display were inspired 
by present-day architecture in Berlin, 
Vienna and Stockholm. This type of 
display is not only effective in its un- 
usual treatment but it affords a clear 
view of each item shown and allows a 
maximum of merchandise in a small 
area. The setting is built entirely of 
cardboard units covered with book- 
papers. The cost of the entire back- 
ground and floor was less than $50. 
Color scheme in three shades of light 
blue with accents of white, black, and 
red— 


It is true that we take a lot of pride in 
owning a new radio or percolator, the style, 
etc., but the quality and reputation in a 
great many cases is our afterthought. 

In window selling, as in personal contact 
selling, I believe the time has come to begin 
stressing “results” to be gained and not the 
merchandise itself. It is true that we must 
continue to feature price to some extent, 
and let me say right here, the day is past 
when merchandise displayed without a price 
could and would create enough curissity to 
bring the passer-by in to investigate its cost. 
Again I say, “Let’s play up the results tc be 
gained by the possession of different arti- 
cles; in other words, sell convenience, de- 
licious foods, automatic cookery and not 
electric ranges.” Sell hot water at any hour 
of the day or night, and not hot water heat- 
ers. Sell more sanitary methods, quicker 
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and cheaper cleaning, not vacuum cleaners 
or washing machines. Do more selling on 
proper food preservation, frozen delicacies, 
twenty-four-hour service every day in the 
year, and not electric refrigerators. I ad- 
mit this is a pretty hard job cut out for the 
window displayman, but it is the essence of 
all selling, and window display is the great- 
est sales help that the store can have. 

Some window displays that I have seen 
and liked are those that are built up by 
public utilities, both gas and electric. They 
have presented new ideas in window display 
and in selling. I do not believe that there 
1s a field where a bigger selling job can be 
done than the sales job that is being per- 
formed by the utilities. Selling service, con- 
venience and newer ways of doing old duties. 

Sports windows: have always been very at- 
tractive to me, especially if they have a tiger 
cat and a few guns, a couple of fish with a 
few fishing rods and a tent over in one cor- 
ner. You get the idea? These displays can 
be made very realistic and in the hands of 
a good displayman the passer-by can be made 
to stop for a moment and actually feel the 
dirt under his feet and smell the fish frying 
in the pan. I’m not crazy, I have really seen 
some displays almost that good. My boss 
says these displays are his favorites. 

Another type of window display that I like 
is that of a high-class men’s wear shop where 
I can have the opportunity of studying thé 
ensemble idea combined with color harmony 
and, well, after a few minutes you just nat- 
urally feel like the old suit is baggy at the 
knees and a new season is around the corner. 

[Continued on page 32] 
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Continental Window Display 


Adaptation 


As we are at liberty to talk on any subject 
of display that we choose, we believe the 
subject of constructional displays should be 
very timely. This is the fourth article in 
the series exploiting Harald Rosenberg’s 
displays that are appearing in DISPLAY 
WORLD, and as yet we have but used the 
phrase “constructional displays” without 
really explaining just what we mean. The 
term can be interpreted in so many different 
ways that perhaps a definite explanation of 
our consideration of the term is necessary at 
this time if our readers are to secure the 
most benefit from the articles. Therefore, 
let us proceed in haste to explain this term. 

Constructional displays can refer to entire 
displays or to just display effects contribut- 
ing to the construction of the display. In 
other words, a display background intro- 
ducing elaborate or simple constructional 
designs in the development of the display 
may be referred to as constructional dis- 
plays. This term, however, when used in 
that way is iust a little too broad because 
many display monstrosities might well an- 
nounce that they had been developed along 


Presenting the display work of 
HARALD ROSENBERG 
Militar Ekiperings, A. B. (M. E. A.) 
Stockholm, Sweden 


constructional display lines. We will be 
much safer in confining our consideration of 
this term as: The constructive use of dis- 
play platforms, pedestals and other such 
window forms or fixtures as combined to 
form interesting and effective designs where- 
by the design, line and form of the mer- 
chandise presentation effects most attractive 
display of goods. 

Again we have a definition that might 
mean a dozen different things, so to clarify 
our meaning we can but refer our readers 
to the series of Rosenberg displays, with 
cach display analyzed for contributing con- 
structional effects. We will take each dis- 
play and endeavor to show just what con- 
structional effects have been used in the dis- 
play. Perhaps this method of pictorial 
enalysis will determine without a question 
cf a doubt just what we mean by our new 
display fundamental. We will begin with 
the display pictured this month. 

The Rosenberg display of tobacco is most 
interesting. He describes his display as: 
“Display for cigars. The magnified trade- 
mark is cut out of masonite. Colors, brown, 








blue, white, and gold.” The construction of 
the display is quite simple. A series of five 
constructional forms comprise the display. 
Form 1—The group of three figures repro- 
ducing the cigar trademark. 2—The con- 
structional wall or flat on which the mer- 
chandise copy is placed and on which the 
figures rest. 3—The wall or flat on which 
the closed boxes of cigars are displayed. 
5—The dark base at the bottom -of the wall 
oi cigar boxes, which can be either an indi- 
vidual form or a continuation of the form 
which comprises the wall on which the mer- 
chandise copy is fastened and on which the 
three figures rest. 5—The window floor. 
These five display items—items every dis- 
playman has in his department—comprise the 
secret of Rosenberg’s displays. 

Before going back to previous displays to 
pick out their constructional forms, let us 
study for just a moment our adaptation of 
the display reproduced this month to other 
lines of goods. The floor plan reproduced 
at the top of the group of drawings repre- 
sents our reconstruction of the Rosenberg 
display as it probably appeared in his dis- 
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play—and certainly a plan that could repro- 
duce his display. The design at the left 
shows a side view of the original window 
of our reproduction. The small design at 
the top of the two adaptations is our idea 
of a hat or shoe display, the circles indicat- 
ing the positions of the fixtures. The bot- 
tom drawing suggests an idea for fabrics. 
Constructional columns would be introduced 
into the display on the left—the height of the 
columns not to exceed the height of the orig- 
inal background panel. The stands on the 
right suggest the position of three construc- 
tional drapery stands for the additional dis- 
play of fabrics. Modern figures would re- 
place the trade-mark in both instances. In 
the event of the fabric display, smart fig- 
ures could be introduced on the panel to 
eliminate the use of forms or stands in the 
actual display on the right. 
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—At the top of the opposite page we have 
still another of Harald Rosenberg’s conti- 
nental display productions for Militar Eki- 
perings, Stockholm, Sweden. It doesn’t seem 
to matter—to Rosenberg—what the display 
problem is; his manner of display production 
results in a display that is immediately ar- 
resting. The reader will notice that Rosen- 
berg devotes most of his display considera- 
tion to constructional forms, and yet the 
displays are never the same. Individuality 
is never lacking— 
—The series of drawings reproduced at the 
bottom of this page show the working draw- 
ings for the Rosenberg display pictured on 
the opposite page. The top drawing shows 
the floor plan of the display. The drawing 
on the left shows a side view of the display. 
The two drawings on the right show display 
adaptations—the top drawing suggests a 
presentation of accessories, the bottom draw- 
ing a display of fabrics— 
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In the May display of shirts we find six 
constructional forms: 1—The large panel on 
the left which carries the figure which looks 
like a nine. 2—The figure of the seven. 
3—The figure of the five. 4—The small form 
at the left of the display on which the large 
form rests. 5—The long oblong form on the 
right on which the two small figures rest. 
6—The introduction of a dark floor panel. 

In the April issue we find a display that 
uses five forms: 1—The tall panel on the 
right. 2—The half-round column, also on 
the right. 3—The series of three modern 
figures. 4—The base to which the figures 
are either attached or on which they rest. 
5—The series of blocks used on the window 
floor. 

The March issue of DISPLAY WORLD 
gives us a Rosenberg display in which six 
forms are used. 
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—CANTIGNY— 
Where the Americans 
won their first laurels 


OUR 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 
DISPLAYS 


By M. J. B. TENNENT 
Meier &% Frank Company 
Portland, Ore. 


When it was announced that Portland was 
to be host to a national American Legion 
convention, the first thought in the Meier & 
Frank Company display department was, 
“What sort of window displays will we give 
them?” The prosaic idea of filling several 
windows with war scenes, wreaths and flags 
was suggested to the firm, but the firm had 
more ambitious plans and they declared that 
such ordinary displays as usually seen in re- 
tail stores for such events as Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July and other such patriotic 
days were definitely out. “Portland’s Own 
Store” should be represented by a series of 
window displays more in keeping with the 
importance of the event; so the display de- 
partment was given orders to prepare a series 
of displays of an elaborate nature, and to 
submit the sketches for the new series to the 
firm for consideration. 

With the prospect of an unlimited budget 
in the offing, we lost no time in submitting 
complete plans for the series of displays rep- 
resented by the photographs reproduced with 
this story and on the cover. The firm ap- 
proved of the sketches, and while several 
changes were made, the front reproduced al- 


—Our famous “Lost Battalion” in 

Argonne Forest. Lt. Col. Chas. Whit- 

tlesey and his historic refusal to 
surrender— 
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most intact the entire series of patriotic dis- 
plays designed by the department. The entire 
store front, consisting of some twenty-five 
odd full-sized displays, was especially dec- 
orated for the event. Every window back- 
ground was changed, and every background 
presented a scene quite in keeping with the 
atmosphere of the occasion. Perhaps the 


—AT BAY!— 


most outstanding feature of the presentation 
was the fact that absolutely no merchandise 
was displayed in any of the windows during 
the period of the American Legion displays. 

The four huge corner windows were de- 
voted to spectacular displays—three of the 
corner windows are shown with this article. 
One corner presented a huge painting of 
“Cantigny,” where the Americans won their 
first laurels. Another corner presented a 
scene showing our famous “Lost Battalion in 
Argonne Forest.” Still another corner was 


‘devoted to a complete showing of “war pos- 


ters.” This display is featured on the cover 


—Charging behind a 
Curtain of Fire— 


of this month’s issue of DISPLAY WORLD. 
While not every war poster is shown in the 
display, the showing is very comprehensive. 
The background scene in the war poster 
display shows the cavalry in action. 

The scenes of other displays presented bits 
of action like “At Bay!” and “Charging Be- 
hind a Curtain of Gun Fire.” Still other 
displays presented memorable bits of heroism 
like “One water bottle for forty men—and 
when the bottle reached the fortieth man 
there was more leit for him than any of the 
others had.” I could go on citing the scenes 
of the displays, but I believe the few ex- 


—One water bottle for forty men-tand 

when the bottle reached the fortieth 

man there was more left for him than 
any of the others had— . 


amples given will give the reader an idea of 
just what our front portrayed during the 
convention. 

In the design of the window backgrounds, 
the tempo of the war set the design of the 
displays. The colors used in the backgrounds 
suggested drab army colors—grays, blues, 
tans. The design of effects, where possible, 
were taken from war effects—the reader will 
have little trouble recognizing an aerial 
bomb in the design of the columns in the 
“Lost Battalion” display. Fresh flowers 
were used throughout the entire series of 
windows, 
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**DISPLAY” 
NEEDS A YARDSTICK 


On page 2 of “Facts,” a book edited by 
the International Association of Displaymen 
in 1927, I find the following quotation from 
the talk delivered by a well-known executive 
before the advertising commission of the In- 
ternational Advertising Association held that 
year at Columbus, Ohio. It read: 

“We have found among advertising men 
a great desire for facts regarding window 
display, and a great ignorance—an ignorance 
fully matched by our own lack of knowledge 
and data with which to answer questions.” 

I might add that in many respects this 
same ignorance still exists, although tremen- 
dous progress has been made. 

In this same book, on page 4, I find a fur- 
ther quotation made by a well-known adver- 
tising manager: 

“The sad part of all this, from every point 
of view, is that our lack of knowledge of the 
window display has caused its neglect as 
an advertising medium. We do not use as 
many window displays as we should or as 
good window displays as we should.” 

Most advertising is purchased on the basis 
of circulation. We know that the average 
cost of a black and white page in any of the 
best six or eight leading national women’s 
publications costs about $2.85 per thousand. 
We know average billboard circulation costs 
about $1 to $1.25 per thousand circulation. 
Also, it is easy to calculate the cost per 
thousand circulation for space in any news- 
paper. Most national and local mediums 
thereby base their value on the circulation 
they obtain, of course, plus the kind of cir- 
culation they reach. 

When we begin analyzing display window 
circulation, the various studies I have made 
of it indicate that when all reasonable 
charges for maintenance of the display de- 
partment, properties, space occupied, etc., are 
totalled, we have display window circulation 
at a cost of anywhere from 1 cent to 5 cents 
per thousand and, in perhaps a few cases, 
as high as 10 cents per thousand. This cer- 
tainly is tremendously low, and therefore we 
get to the point of discussing the question, 
“What do we do with this circulation?” I 
have made several studies to ascertain the 
difference on sales volume that can be ac- 
complished with a reasonable display expen- 
diture in comparison to the same money 
expended in other advertising mediums. My 
only reason for stating them here is to de- 
fend the statement I make “that display to- 
day remains the most abused form of ad- 
vertising and continues to have the greatest 
undeveloped potentialities.” 

It seems that stores have allowed their 
comptrollers or others who fix budgets by 
precedent or otherwise to establish the fact 
that one-half of 1 per cent or, in a few cases, 


By W. L. STENSGAARD 
W. L. Stensgaard &% Associates 
Chicago, Ill. 


as much as 1 per cent of volume is reason- 
able for display expense. How this is ar- 
rived at other than by comparison of figures 
from year to year I do not know. I do 
know, however, that to obtain the right kind 
of newspaper representation, the same store 
finds it necessary to spend from 2 to 4 per 
cent of volume. Before going further, let us 
analyze the physical necessities in both 
cases. 

In newspaper advertising, to do an effec- 
tive job that brings any kind of results we 
must use in many cases hand-lettered head- 
ings, special illustrations drawn for each 
ad, skilled copywriters and merchandisers 
and, in general, everything to guarantee that 
our advertising investment will bring returns. 
In the average store in America today, when 
we analyze the display department (and I 
know hundreds of them intimately) we find a 
dilapidated department with few properties, 
with requests to make things out of nothing 
that would even make Houdini obsolete with 
kis sleight of hand, and yet the display de- 
partment remains one that can have much to 
do with the appearance and character of the 
store, with the eye appeal reflected in values 
and, most of all, the dramatics of promotion 
and merchandise presentations. 

No comparative thought is given to the 
fact that the display department needs the 
same change in illustrations, headings and 
dramatics in showing its merchandise in 
third dimension that the advertising needs in 
doing a two dimension job. Furthermore, 
little, if any, consideration is given to the 
fact that display windows are 8 to 20 feet 
in length, 4 to 12 feet in depth, 6 to 16 feet 
in height, and all of this is a physical dimen- 
sion that must be handled in some form or 
cther. It is a billboard dimension in three 
dimensions. It is the place where the actual 
merchandise is shown to the customer for 
close inspection. It is the place that func- 
tions eighteen hours or more every day. It 
is from this battery of display windows that 
we expect to get additional sales, that we 
expect to leave favorable impressions, build 
character for the store, and also sell mer- 
chandise. -And, we expect it to be accom- 
plished regardless of the effect or dramatiza- 
tion we create for the passing public to view. 

Thus we have circulation, and in most 
cases we do nothing about it. Thus the 
circulation can be likened unto buying valu- 
able space in a newspaper or other publica- 
tion and expending no further effort or 
money with which to create the illustrations, 
cuts, copy or otherwise. We have the best 
opportunity of available advertising at the 
lowest cost per thousand of circulation . >. 
gone wrong. 

The other day I noticed a display window 


with the usual casual setting of merchandise, 
but no dramatic sales punch to tell the public 
what the merchandise was or what is was 
for, and people went merrily on, without 
even as much as a passing glance. The next 
week this same window was given over to 
a display of ordinary utility merchandise 
with no more appeal than the previous week, 
but it was placed in a setting that was 
dramatic, that silhouetted the merchandise, 
that attracted attention and told about the 
goods quickly and emphatically. The actual 
count of the people that stopped (not 
glanced), walked up to the window and spent 
time shopping the window were forty-three 
average per minute, or 2,380 per hour, dur- 
ing the better shopping hours of the day. 
The weather was the same as at the time of 
the previous showing I speak of, and thus 
we have the difference of “cashing in” on 
circulation or letting it go by. 


Thus, cemptrollers and budget makers help 
tremendously to curtail the productiveness 
of the store display fronts and, I claim, 
thereby create a tremendous economic waste. 
Budget makers and figure handlers are not 
conscious of dramatics or the value of pro- 
motion, or what it takes to treat three-dimen- 
sion space such as we have in windows. It 
therefore behooves the owner of the. store, 
the merchandise manager, and others, to go 
to bat for the display department, and this 
is how I suggest it be done. 


First, take certain merchandise that has 
been promoted in one way or another un- 
successfully during the last few weeks, and 
if it is yet in season decide to make a com- 
parison of what can be done by actually 
dramatizing the window. Be sure you have 
the right idea incorporating the facts people 
want to know about the goods. Be sure that 
you have your ideas properly illustrated, put 
it in rough sketch form so that you can see 
whether or not your ideas look like you ex- 
pect they will. Let me caution you about 
doing a cheap, shoddy job, because this will 
only make the merchandise look worse. If 
you are going to do it, do it right and do it 
at a price consistent with the promotion in- 
volved. In other words, if a thousand dol- 
lars worth of merchandise is to be sold, your 
window can stand an expenditure of as 
much as $50. Yes, this is 5 per cent to sales 
or. the item involved ... but it is of little 
consequence to your total budget because it 
brings that many more people into your 
store who buy other merchandise, who shop 
in other departments, and the relationship of 
cost to total sales is small. Experiment with 
a few such windows for a month or two and 
prove to yourself one or two things: 

1. That you have the ability to do a good 
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—The “Fostoria” display pictured on the 

right is a Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer and 

Fuller, St. Louis, window presentation 

of a Stensgaard National Itinerant Dis- 
play Production— 


display job and have previously overlooked 
it—and then go ahead. 

2. That you do not have the ability to 
handle that kind of a display job and, there- 
fore, your money will be thrown away. 

Certainly, there would be no economy in 
handing an inexperienced tailor a fine piece 
of woolens from which to cut and make you 
a suit. You would place such a fine piece of 
fabric in the hands of someone experienced 
so that your investment would not again 
prove an economic waste. Thus it is with 
windows. You not only need the proper 
personnel in the department but you need 
to give them’ the things with which to do. 
If you can not afford to give them the things 
with which to do, you do not need the per- 
sonnel. 

As you know, a good competent display 
executive is no longer a hammer-and-saw 
or paint-and-brush artist. He is a well- 
trained promotion and merchandising execu- 
tive. First of all, he must know why a store 


—On the right we have a smart “Stetson” 

Stensgaard National Itinerant Display 

Production as installed by Thomas 

Park, display director, Jacob Reed’s 
Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.— 


is in business ... and that is to sell goods 
and make a profit. Next, he must know 
how to coordinate departments to do an en- 
semble selling job. He must know how to 
dramatize merchandise in third dimension 
presentations. He must know how tto fit 
himself into the promotion calendar and, 
most of all, he must know how to satisfy all 
department managers, executives, and per- 
sonnel with a promotion calendar that will 
assist them to do a maximum sales volume 
job without windows that constantly holler 
of price. Windows that are properly mer- 
chandised and dramatized can sell merchan- 
dise without price concessions. Here again, 
you have the difference of doing a job on 
better merchandise with better markups 
when you make the right investment that 
will enable you to do presentations by which 
people can quickly and favorably respond to. 

Personally, I do not consider display an 
art. I consider it a science, a merchandising 
science. First, in knowing things that the 
public will react to favorably, whether it be 
form, shape, color or what not. Next, in 
knowing how to apply those things to the 
display of merchandise, whether it be canned 
goods, clothing, furniture, or linoleums. Too 
many good display managers have, of course, 
advanced to jobs of advertising and mer- 
chandising, and rightfully so. Being a dis- 
play executive in a retail store is one of the 
toughest and most abused jobs I know of. 

[Continued on page 31] 


—The “Van Raalte Myth Stockings” 
window showing appeared in an Abra- 
ham & Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y., display. 
Display Director, John Rosenberg. Mer- 
chandising singlettes and stockings— 
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Two Displays 





With But A Single 


Thought 


By 


A. MATZER 


Thalhimer’s, and 


Richmond, Va. 


Editor’s Note :—In the development of the 
two displays pictured on these two pages, 
it is interesting to note that though they 
were prepared by two different displaymen in 
two different parts of the country the idea 
behind each display is practically the same. 
A. Matzer, display director, Thalhimer’s, 
Richmond, Va., in his display of millinery 
introduces crayon sketches of millinery styles 
and he then uses the sketches very effec- 
tively for background purposes. A. Fraser, 
The Union Company, Columbus, Ohio, re- 
produces his sketches in water color, and 
they, like the millinery sketches, form an 
effective background for the display of mer- 
chandise. Let us see what each displayman 
has to say about his own display: 

Millinery Display.—Millinery displays are 
usually merchandised with but little thought 
to originality. A millinery window is sched- 








E. FRASER 
The Union Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 


_uled and the displayman creates the same old 


type display—a group of new millinery 
fashions displayed on several head forms, a 
bunch of artificial flowers or some other such 
decoration, and groups of appropriate ac- 
cessories. Such displays can hardly bd 
classified as original. Therefore, when the 
millinery buyer presented an article on mil- 
linery fashions. depicting style changes in a 
national magazine, which used small thumb- 
sketches of the hat styles of former years, 
we decided to reproduce the sketches and 
present a similar idea in a millinery display. 

But nineteen sketches were reproduced: 
These sketches were enlargements of the 
original sketches—we secured the permission 
of the magazine to reproduce the sketches. 
The sketches were reproduced on large sheets 
of white charcoal paper, charcoal being used 
in their reproduction. Each sketch was ap- 
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—tThe display at th e top of the oppo- 
site page shows six reproductions of 
the millinery fashions produced in 
chalk by Matzer for his millinery style 
display. The drawings were reproduc- 
tions of magazine sketches— 


—At the bottom of the opposite page 
is Matzer’s millinery display for Thal- 
himer’s, Richmond, Va. The millinery 
sketches form a most interesting back- 
ground for the presentation of modern 
millinery fashions— 


proximately 18 by 24 inches in size. Each 
sketch was mounted on a piece of black 
cardboard approximately 20 by 26 inches in 
size. The sketches depicted hat styles from 
about the year 1912 to the present time. 
When the display was installed, a large 
flexible screen formed the window back- 
ground for the display of eight of the draw- 
ings. Three drawings were used on each of 
the front side panels of the background. 
Two drawings were placed on circles at the 
right and left center of the display, while 
three more drawings appeared on a floor 
platform placed in the exact center of the 
window. The floor platform served as an 
excellent means of merchandise presentation, 
the actual merchandise being shown on mil- 
linery heads placed on the platform. Only 
six hats were shown in the display. 
Appropriate accessories were displayed in 
the window in several different ways. White 
accessories consisting of a fox scarf, a bag 
and a belt appeared on the window platform. 
Two window niches on either side of the 
permanent display background featured ac- 
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—At the top of this page is reproduced 
E. Fraser’s hosiery display for The 
Union Company, Columbus, Ohio. The 
interesting fact about the two displays 
is the similarity of display idea for 
different merchandise— 


—The two figure sketches reproduced 
at the bottom of this page show repro- 
ductions of two of Fraser’s paintings 
for his hosiery pr. ion:~Che fig- 
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Hosiery — Don't tired of 
seeing hesie OU BPE ee same old 
manner of “tee: s and stacks of 
boxes? I do, and I decided it was time to 
do something about it. So, when the hosiery 
buyer was given a window display which 
was to feature the new colors of “Gotham 
Gold Stripe Hose,” an idea which I have 
leng had in my mind was reproduced for 
the display. The idea is presented in the 
window picture to much better advantage 
than I can describe it, but to give the reader 
just as idea.of what the display was like, the 
following facts may prove interesting. 

Nine different hosiery colors for the new 
season were featured. The background pos- 
ters consisted of reproductions of figures 
used by the hosiery company in a series of 
figures presenting the proper use of the hos- 
iery. Each figure presented a different color 

[Continued on page 29] 
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WE SPEAK OF DISPLAY 


If the reader will take the necessary time 
out to really study the use of contrast as 
presented in these few displays, it won't be 
recessary for me to speak of the importance 
of contrast in displays. The effective man- 
ner in which the contrast of these displays 
presents the goods being featured needs but 
little comment; and besides just showing the 
merchandise in an effective manner, I wish 
my readers would check on the quantity of 
goods shown in each display. But perhaps 





By RAY W. PARKS 
Leavitt Stores Corp., 
Manchester, N. H. 


I am getting ahead of myself, and should 
speak of one display fundamental at a time. 

When we speak of display contrast we 
naturally mean “the contrast between the 
merchandise on display and the window 
background against which the goods is being 
shown.” I can well imagine that every dis- 
playman has experienced the difficulty of 
effecting proper display of light-colored 
goods against light-colored backgrounds, as 
well as the difficulty of displaying dark- 


CONTRAST 


colored goods against dark backgrounds. Of 
course, most effective display of merchandise 
can only be effected when the actual window 
background effects the necessary contrast. It 
isn’t always possible to have dark back- 
grounds for the display of light goods or 
light backgrounds for the display of dark 
goods, but where such background effects 
are possible the displayman should take 
every opportunity to avail himself of the 
chance for effective display. 

If the displayman possesses a set of light 
and! dark curtains, the proper contrast in the 
display of certain goods will be simplified. 
Dark and light background panels can be 
used to exceptional advantage in obtaining 
proper contrast of goods, while especially 
constructed display figures present still an- 
other manner in which proper display can be 
secured. The cost of securing a set of light 
and dark curtains will not prove expensive, 
particularly in view of the many effective 
displays that will result. Background panels 
of different colors will assist the displayman 
to secure effective contrast of unified presen- 
tations of goods or entire displays, depending 
on the arrangement of the panels, and indi- 
vidual display panels, like curtains, are not 
expensive display properties; one set of pan- 
els can be made to do double duty by having 
the panels finished on both sides, white on 
one side and black on the other. The con- 
struction of especially designed figures will 
prove the most expensive display item for 
effective display contrast, but figures need 
be but as elaborate as the displayman cares 
to make them. 

In considering the figures used in the 
sweater and neckwear display, I need but 
call the reader’s attention to the fact that 
the figures in each display are cut after the 
same pattern—the men’s figures being all the 
same design, the ladies’ figures being identi- 
cal—to prove that elaborate and individual 
figures are not needed for each individual 
display of goods. The ladies’ figures can be 


—One might well say that continental 
display productions result in quantity 
display of merchandise. For example, 
most displaymen merchandising twenty 
pieces of neckwear would require an en- 
tire window—this display is but several 
feet deep and less than 10 feet wide— 


—Here is a shirt display that will truly 

make them “Stop! Look! and Become 

Interested!” The display background is 

black; the display frame is white—al- 

though most any color frame could be 

used—I suggest a color corresponding to 
the merchandise being shown— 
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—If you want a simple straw hat display, 
one that will prove extremely easy to 
produce, I suggest your reproduction of 
this interesting and different window. A 
displayman might well say that the dis- 
play is merchandised in two sections— 
the flat-brimmed hats appearing on the 
left, the Panamas appearing in the box— 


used for a score of different displays. as can 
the men’s figures. Any displayman can re- 
produce such a head, and as the heads are 
painted a solid color, artistry in painting 
isn’t required. If a more medern head is 
wanted, the displayman can secure literally 
hundreds of effective display figure designs. 
The use of figures need not be confined to 
display heads; entire figures can be made 
for the display of bathing suits, pajamas, 
underwear, corsets, lingerie, millinery, hats, 
neckwear, fabrics and other such merchan- 
dise. 

The cost of such figure work need be but 
as expensive as the displayman desires. The 
figures in both the neckwear and sweater 
displays are cut from cardboard. More dur- 


—If we want to use the argument of siza 
of window and quantity of goods dis- 
played, consider for a moment this unit- 
ized presentation of ten sweaters. Con- 
sider also display contrast and merchan- 
dise presentation. Continental display is 
the modern way of merchandising win- 
dows— 


able and more effective heads can be pro- 
duced by using such materials as_ wall- 
boards, ply-woods, lumber, glass, etc., but 
such heads will naturally cost more to pro- 
duce. Where the displayman produces large 
figures for such merchandise as bathing suits, 
lingerie, corsets, and other such goods, the 
figures must be made of more durable mate- 
rials for most effective display. 

Where the displayman has a series of con- 
structional background panels and platforms 
at his command, many effective displays can 
be effected. The neckwear and sweater dis- 
plays were produced by using old construc- 
tional background panels and platforms, with 
the display of merchandise effected with cut- 
out heads. The actual cost of the display 
was indeed small, and considering that both 
the heads and the constructional forms and 
panels will be used in many displays the 
individual displayman can arrive at his own 
conclusion concerning the budgeting. 

When we speak of such effective displays 
as the straw hat and shoe displays, we are 
naturally speaking of displays that are quite 
different from the neckwear and sweater 
presentations. But these two displays are 
really no more expensive to produce than the 


[Continued on page 29] 


—At the top of the page is a black and 
white straw hat display; on the right is 
a black and white shoe display. The 
presentation of this display in connec- 
tion with the hat display suggests dis- 
play adaptation. This setting can be 
used for such merchandise as bags, 
drugs, notions, stationery, and all sorts 
of accesscries— 
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DISPLAY APPRECIATION 


Adv. 


Scanning the past ten years of merchan- 
dising from a manufacturer’s standpoint, we 
find much improvement and definite recogni- 
tion of dealer displays which, after all, is 
about the only means of identifying the man- 
ufacturer at the point of sale. Dealer dis- 
plays might be termed “Continental Silent 
Salesmen” for every waking hour of the day 
that they are used on the display counter or 
in the window their message is being told 
in the phase of importance relative to the 
originality and appeal incorporated in their 
appearance. 

Dealers in most any classification have a 
veritable deluge of displays forced upon them 
yearly. In consequence, we find a noticeable 
lack of appreciation on the part of the dealer 
for the expensive and usually attractive dis- 
plays that are furnished him by the manu- 
facturer. We say this with a reservation 
clause, however, as in a great many instances 
we find manufacturers producing and dis- 
tributing displays that have not been care- 
fully planned and dovetailed into their pro- 
motional and sales program; in other words, 
they are purposeless and lack appeal. 

The building of displays, like merchandise, 
today must be carefully planned. Such fea- 
tures as styling, modern art, color interpre- 
tations, portrayal of merchandise, enter into 
the planned piece in a very large way. 

A considerable amount of money could be 
conserved yearly by manufacturers if a care- 
fully planned program was followed which 
incorporated not only dealer displays but 
sales promotion as a unit. Dealer displays 
are only one factor in a sales promotion 
campaign. However, they are a most neces- 
sary one when they carry their particular 
burden of responsibility. They should be care- 
fully tied in with local newspaper adver- 
tising—there should be continuity of thought 
between national advertising and dealer dis- 
plays—there must be injected into it gener- 
osity on the part of the manufacturer in 
carrying a personalized message from the 
dealer to the consumer, for, after all, the 
dealer is the “bottle neck” in the channel of 
distribution. 

In analyzing dealer displays we find many 
arising questions. The reason for them; the 
types and kind that can be used; the neces- 
sity for changing; the assistance to retailer 
and salesmen, and finally, and most impor- 
tant, results. In taking these points of im- 
portance into consideration we find that the 
reason for dealer displays is answered in a 
short, terse way. They are the only contact 
of the manufacturer at the actual point of 
sale. This is reason enough for the manu- 
facturer’s investment and he who fails to 
appreciate the importance of that contact is 
definitely losing sales possibilities of an es- 
tablished market and admitting defeat in 
the face of the defensive onslaught of his 
competitor. 


By E. K. LUCAS 


Mgr., National Enameling 6 Stamping Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Just like the styling and changing of a 
manufacturer’s product, displays furnished 
the dealer must be periodically revamped, 
redesigned and modernized to the demands 
of the day. We find precedence set for us 
in the gorgeously designed musical comedies 
of the day, the musical talkies and night 
clubs with their unusual bizarre effect both 
from color angles as well as modern inter- 
pretation. The consumer is conscious of 
these new beauties that are brought into his 
life by the above-named vehicles. They have 
definitely established a standard of quality 
that must be recognized by the designer of 
displays for exceptional purposes—dressers 
of windows, and designers of dealer cards. 
We have a mark to shoot at in the portrayal 
of beauty and design; therefore, must study 
must be given to the trend of the day in 
designing and staging. 

In the mention of appreciation on the part 
of the dealer for the displays that are fur- 
nished him, we find that we might add to this 
lack of appreciation the name, in many in- 
stances, of the manufacturer’s salesmen. If 
they but realized the amount of sales volume 
that would accrue through the personal 
follow-up and the personal supervision and 
use of these displays in everyday contacts, 
they would immediately include in their sales 
presentation not only pride and quality of 
the merchandise they are selling but the 
assistance that the manufacturer is offering 
the dealer in helping to move his stocks 
from the dealer’s shelves with displays. They 
have a definite place in the sales presenta- 
tion and should be recognized as a wedge to 
be driven in expressing the value and the 
profits that the dealer will experience in the 
lines of merchandise that the displays cover. 


There has been a noticeable trend for 
styling and new expressions of displays at 
the various housefurnishing shows through- 
cut the country. At the last housefurnishing 
show in Chicago there was much spirited 
competition on the part of manufacturers in 
the building of displays that would appeal 
and attract the department store buyers. 
Much originality is called for in the plan- 
ning of these displays and when taking into 
consideration the fact that manufacturers 
from the west to the east coast and from 
the gulf to Canada are displaying at these 
shows, competition, naturally, is wide spead 
—in fact, nation wide. 


A manufacturer going into these shows 
minus the guard of an attractive exhibit is 
paying heavily for the privilege of displaying 
his merchandise as his story is not being 
told in the best possible way. The reserving 
of the space is only one part of his display. 
It must be offset by original display stands 
or units. ‘ 


Displays are a definite part in a manu- 
facturer’s sales promotion program today. 


Stensgaard and Sulka 
and Display 

DISPLAY WORLD has but recently re- 
ceived from W. L. Stensgaard a newspaper 
advertisement of A. Sulka & Co., Fifth 
avenue, New York. In speaking of the ad- 
vertisement, Mr. Stensgaard says, “The at- 
tached is a clipping I have taken from a 
local Chicago paper. I thought it might be 
of interest. I think if more stores really did 
a bit of advertising of their display windows, 
the public would be more conscious as to the 
necessity for window shopping them care- 
fully, not only from the standpoint of find- 
ing values but also from the point of finding 
fashions of the actual merchandise. If their 
advertising brought them to the windows, 
certainly the windows could bring them into 
the store.” 

The advertisement prepared by A. Sulka 
& Co. reads as follows: “We are often 
told tha our window displays are one 
of the interesting features of Fifth avenue. 
Our policy has always been to make our dis- 
plays irresistibly attractive as well as veri- 
table exponents of quality. Nevertheless, our 
windows are by no means an index to our 
wide assortments of conservative offerings 
and marvelous new creations. 

“Our shop windows always reflect the 
intrinsic merits of exceptional 
Many of our choice materials and smart 
novelties, however, are withheld for more 
exclusive inspection. We are internationally 
known as a quality house featuring the best 
in shirts, neckwear, hosiery and_ other 
requisites,” 

The editor would be interested in having 
every reader of DISPLAY WORLD whose 
windows receive advertising comment in re- 
tail newspaper advertisements send DIS- 
PLAY WORLD actual proof or information 
concerning such advertisement notation of 
window displays. It will prove of great in- 
terest to our readers to learn just how many 
retailers respect the productivity of window 
displays by suggesting that customers watch 
the windows. 





Northern California 
Association 


The Northern California Installation Asso- 
ciation has been made a permanent organi- 
zation with the election of the following offi- 
cers: President, R. B. Simpson, Parmley 
Window Display Service, San Francisco; 
vice-president, Morris Black, Black Display 
Service, San Francisco; secretary-treasurer, 
F. M. Archer, Sun Advertising Company of 
Northern California, Oakland. The associa- 
tion will offer full cooperation in the admin- 
istration of the code of fair competition of 
the trade and will generally work for im- 
proved conditions and standards in the inter- 
est of its clients. 


offerings. 
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Trimming Demonstration At 
Chicago Club Meeting 


The largest gathering in a number of 
months gave hearty approval to an interest- 
ing program at the regular meeting of the 
Chicago Display Club, Monday evening, June 
4, at the Sherman hotel. 

A dynamic rapid-fire address, “Bringing 
the Customer to the Merchandise,” was de- 
livered by the estimable Carl V. Haecker, 
display director, Montgomery, Ward & Co., 
and was received with great acclaim by his 
hearers. Some of his pointed statements 
were: “Movement in display is fine, but it 
should be treated carefully. Quite often it 
is used to the detriment of the final selling 
effect... . Timing your display program is 
of the utmost importance. Plan your work 
so that the seasonal promotions are made 
when they bring the greatest results.” 

A competitive demonstration by three win- 
dow installation craftsmen was so interest- 
ing to the crowd that Jim Berg, program 
chairman, I. A. D. M. convention, asked that 
this same demonstration be given at the 
regular session of the convention. To many 
present who saw for the first time the man- 
ner in which this important branch of display 
was handled by experts, it was especially 
interesting. A comedy stunt by Charles Con- 
norton on “How Not To Trim a Drug 
Store Window” was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Out of respect to the memory of a past 
Chicago Club president, Jack Richter, dis- 
play manager, Fair Store, who died recently, 
the audience bowed in silence for one minute. 

J. D. Williams made a report on I. A. 
D. M. convention activities in which he re- 
iated that, although two more months remain 
before the convention takes place, negotia- 
tions were already being made for additional 
exhibitors’ space, assuring the most success- 
ful convention in many years.—L. J. Dwig- 
gins, secretary. 





Des Moines Association 
of Display Men 

On to Des Moines, June 24-25. Yes sir, 
Des Moines is the spot for the annual Bi- 
State convention, to be held at Hotel Savery, 
Sunday and Monday, June 24-25. Upward 
of 150 displaymen of Iowa and Nebraska 
are expected to attend. 

The regular monthly meeting was held on 
June 5, which was attended by thirty-five 
members. The various committees were 
called upon to give a report on the progress 
of convention plans. Gene Therkelsen, chair- 
man entertainment committee, outlined a 
very interesting program, which should be 
enjoyed by everyone present. Max S. Berck, 
chairman program committee, has arranged 
for interesting speeches, demonstrations, etc. 
The writer has laid out a poster that will 
make the members of the two states want to 
attend the convention. 

Prizes will be awarded to everyone regis- 
tering on Sunday morning, as well as for the 
best demonstrations and drapes. Manufac- 
turers will have exhibits in salesrooms at 
the hotel. Everyone in greatly enthused over 
this great convention, and we feel that you 
will profit tremendously by attending, as this 
will be an entirely different and very edu- 
cational gathering..—B. S. Berck, publicity 
director. 


DISPLAY WORLD 


UA practical plan 
OF DISPLAY COOPERATION 


JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW 





BETWEEN MANU- 
FACTURER AND 
RETAILER 


The display executive who finds 
ordinary display helps supplied by 
manufacturers impractical and un- 
usable will welcome this remarkable 
service. The manufacturer will find 
that it saves thousands of dollars 
wasted on display material that is 
never used. This plan of Itinerant 
Display Promotions’ offers the 
highest type of displays — large 
enough for the most important win- 
dows—so fine that they meet the 
most rigid standards of the most 
exclusive stores. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST 
STORES.... use and 


endorse this plan 


Stensgaard promotions have the ac- 
ceptance of over 2,000 of the most 
important stores in the country. 
Many of them use several promo- 
tions each month. Many used over 
a hundred of our displays during 
1933. These displays produce volume, 
turnover and profit for the retail store 
—and benefit the manufacturer 
equally. Display and sales executives 
are invited to investigate this unusual 
plan—the new modern method of 
manufacturer display cooperation. 


W. L.STENSGAARD 
& ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


MERCHANDISE MART 


Chicago 
SPECIALISTS IN 
MERCHANDISE 
PRESENTATION 


ORIGINATORS and WORLD'S LARGEST OPERATORS of ITINERANT DISPLAY PROMOTIONS 
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Lichtolier’s New Showrooms 
In New York 


In the new showrooms of Lightolier, com- 
bined engineering and designing skill have 
achieved the first planned presentation of 
light as a social influence and as a factor, 
along with granite and brick and color, in 
architectural design. It represents the work 
of the Lightolier engineering department, 
which conceived the whole plan and directed 
the efforts of a corps of specialist advisors, 
these including illuminating engineers, archi- 
tects, and decorators. An ingenious ar- 
rangement of period rooms, consulting rooms, 
even a colonial court with living shrubs, 
have all been contrived to show the impor- 
tance of correct lighting to modern living 

The new showrooms and general offices of 
the company occupy three full floors. In all, 
there are twenty-six rooms and individual 
display spaces, including, in addition to the 
group of period rooms, a kitchen and bath, a 
modern room, reception hall, breakfast al- 
cove, commercial rooms and _ interesting 
foyers and corridors. Notable among the 
features in the lighting center is the wiring 
installation, engineered with the cooperation 
of the New York Edison Company. This 
installation makes it possible for any fixture 
to be individually illuminated at a moment’s 
notice. The showrooms and wiring are so 
arranged that an isolated view of any fix- 
ture apart from the confusing presence of 
other pieces also is possible. 

Science plays an important part in the 
general plan of the new showrooms. One 
modern development, for example, wicl 
adds value and: interest to the establishment 
is “metered illumination.” The architect, or 
interior decorator, or client, will be afforded 
facilities for measuring the lighting types in 
which they are interested, thus solving with 


— The new “Lightolier” showroom is a 
thing of beauty. The illustration above 
shows the store front. The window 
display has been divided into six sec- 
tions or units, each unit carrying a 
background suggestion quite in keeping 
with the type of fixture displayed— 


scientific exactitude the volume of lighting 
which may be expected from any given fix- 
ture or combination of fixtures in any type 
of setting. This feature of Lightolier service 
will enable the client to determine within a 
very short time the answers to many lighting 
problems which commonly take a great deal 
of time and experimentation. 

Outstanding in the group of specially de- 
signed rooms which form this newest lighting 
center are several notable examples of the 
architectural, decorative and lighting arts. 
These rooms, keyed in with the general plan 
and principle of helping the client to solve 
his or her lighting problems with a maximum 
of convenience, include an architect’s con- 
sulting room and a number of other unusual 
period interiors, described below. 

Architect’s Consulting Room.—Decorated 
in the modern Swedish style and lighted by 
specially engineered indirect lighting from 
decorative sources in the walls. The room 
is intended for the use of architects, interior 
decorators and their clients. In quiet with 
the utmost privacy, they may view individual 
fixtures in which they are interested or, with 
the reference volumes of illustrations as 
guides, select styles which they would like to 
examine under conditions duplicating prac- 
tical use. ‘ 

Iron Room.—Against the background of a 
buff color sanded wall, this room presents a 





natural setting for display of the iron crafts- 
man’s effects for lighting equipment. In the 
room are a large variety of models for both 
ceiling and wall lighting, including sturdy 
colonial and feudal English styles, as well 
as examples of Italian and Spanish wrought- 
iron fixtures. 

Georgian Room.—-Decorated in the Georg- 
ian period style with appropriate mantel and 
fireplace, this room affords ideal display of 
such lighting fixtures as are suitable for an 
interior of this character, whether it be a 
living room or dining room. 

Walnut Room.—This chamber is decorated 
in panelled walnut. It has a higher than 
usual ceiling in order to display adequately 
ceiling fixtures and wall brackets for large 
rooms in the more elaborate type of home. 

Crystal Room.—This room has been de- 
signed as a perfect setting for the display 
of crystal chandeliers and fixtures, the 
“aristocrats of lighting.” Oval in shape and 
featuring three separate ceiling heights, the 
room reproduces the rich atmosphere of the 
French saion, and at the same time the inti- 
mate spirit of the boudoir. The room is 
decorated in the empire feeling and is painted 
a soft gray. 

Court Room.—This attractive feature of 
the new lighting center reproduces a com- 
pletely equipped exterior of the two-story- 
high entrance of a home of the Thomas Jef- 
ferson colonial type. Special lighting in the 
ceiling gives the effect of sunshine playing 
on the exterior of a beautiful house. Proper 
lighting fixtures for this type of home are 
shown. Flagged stone floor, outdoor stone 


furniture and living shrubs lend enchantment 
to this colonial setting. 
Reception Room.—This part of the lighting 
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center also -refiects the use of light for dec- 
orative and utilitarian purposes. It is done 
in the contemporary interpretation of the 
empire style. Light comes from one central 
eight-light fixture, with unusual direct and 
indirect lighting effects. This room, the 
gateway to the Lightolier home, reflects at 
once a spirit of architectural beauty and 
of friendly welcome. 

Breakfast Alcove—Here is an exact re- 
production of the favorite breakfast nook, 
a necessary adjunct to every modern Amer- 
ican home. With a background of curtained 
windows and quaint benches, the alcove at- 
: tractively displays the type of fixtures most 
: suitable to this intimate family corner. 
Commercial Room and Demonstration 

Room.—These have been designed for the 

display of types of lighting equipment re- 
; quired for offices, show rooms, stores, schools 
‘ and public institutions. In these rooms, 
Lightolier presents a display wherein fifty 
types of lighting equipment, including the 
direct, semi-direct or indirect systems, are 
shown. 

Foyer and Corridor.—In these spaces six 
individual types of architecture have been 
utilized in the presentation of typical en- 
trances to homes. Proper outdoor lighting 
effects are shown in their actual relationship 
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to the types of entrances displayed. bj 
Bedrooms.—True to tradition, these rooms marc Ing to 
tg on the second floor of the colonial home. The facility with which FAIRY 
e rooms have four ceiling heights, ranging ; : ; 
from 7 feet 2 inches to 9 feet, so that lighting FORMS permit the effective display the tu ne of 
fixtures for use at varying heights may be of hosiery is responsible for their 
sili shown in adequate settings. The walls of the great popularity. They give to any 
sng rooms are treated with appropriately pat- hosiery display that degree of attrac- - A | R Y 
yes terned wall paper. The fixture display fea- tiveness that creates selling value. 
randy tures a large variety of side wall brackets 
wait designed to match ceiling fixtures or to serve 
alk. individually where no ceiling lights are re- There are models for every type of F O ne M 
a quired, hosiery. Order from your jobber or 
eorg- Modern Room.—This showroom, decorated write direct for full information. 
Ans in the contemporary modern spirit, is defi- 9 
i as nitely designed for the display of a wide T F M P O & 
la variety of lighting equipment for all types 
ie of rooms done in the modern style. This 
room features display of built-in lighting, a 
d type of illumination growing in popularity. 
—— j Lamp Department. — This department 
atehy i brings = py Aboemgae Pav —, sian SHOE FORM AUBURN, 
: engineere ighting wi n or the dealer 
— customer acceptance which leads to profits CO., INC. N. Y. 
| i and goodwill. Acceptance of this principle 
play and theory makes necessary proper display 
prt and presentation, so that the average sales 
a person may quickly and completely demon- 
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styles and finishes, using all the media of PRODUCT OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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. modern decoration—such as glass, prismat- . 3 
inted ics, metal and silk—are shown. Any of these For Window and Store Display 
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a demonstration room where it may be seen 


the ; strate good lighting to a customer. This 
‘ é department meets the need. In a handsome on 
f the y : Z 
display room, an adequate variety of period 
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Meditation 

DISPLAY WORLD is naturally inter- 
ested in the development. and progress of 
display. We have played an active part in 
the affairs of display for more than a decade. 
We have tried to prove a constructive me- 
dium whereby those interested in the de- 
velopment of display could find a means of 
expression. We have watched and tried to 
foster the growth of the various display 
organizations that have been conceived dur- 
ing the last few years, and yet in reviewing 
the field today we wonder to just what avail 
our efforts have been. We have recognized 
the crisis of these last few years, and we 
have almost reached the conclusion that dis- 
play prefers to make its own ignominious 
exit feet first without even so much as indi- 
vidual effort on the part of display’s con- 
stituents. 





Display’s Marrow 

Just what sort of marrow does display 
have in its bones? We do not know of 
another industry or profession where the 
constructive development or growth of an 
endeavor is so lacking in inspiration. We 
have tried to explain this negligence to dis- 
play duty and organization a hundred differ- 
ent ways, but every line of thought leads us 
right back to our beginning—indifference. 
Display has taken it on the chin for so many 
years that display has become groggy and 
is no longer capable of returning blow for 
blow. The knock-out isn’t far distant for 
unorganized display, and it looks as though 
unorganized display isn’t going to make any 
attempt to stave off defeat. Oh, we will 
gladly admit that a certain small group of 
aggressive displaymen are making a noble 
effort to withstand the shock of body punch 
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after body punch, but the efforts of these few 
individuals is proving rather feeble in their 
efforts to withstand and protect the vital 
spots of reorganized display against its com- 
batant—unorganized display. 





Pleas For Display 
Cooperation 

We have published strong pleas for dis- 
play cooperation from the best fighters in 
the field, but the fact remains that while a 
certain group of men are striving to re- 
kindle the spark of national organization, the 
majority of workers in the field are not even 
interested in the progress of these few. It 
seems as though these few unselfish workers 
are considered by the majority to be doing 
a selfish job—the remark often heard being, 
“They want to get all the glory for re- 
organizing display.” We hope display will 
shortly prove that statement wrong, but how 
else can we explain the indifference of the 
majority at the present time? 


Classifying Display 

Display is certainly in a class all its own. 
Let us pause for just a moment and con- 
sider what happens when a group of display- 
men in a certain community attempt organi- 
zation. A meeting is called for the election 
of officers. Who attends the meeting? The 
executive displaymen? If the executive dis- 
playmen do attend the meeting, do they ac- 
cept the positions of importance? If the 
executive displaymen do accept the direction 
cf the group, do they give unselfishly of 
their time and patience after the first few 
reverses of interest? (Please understand 
that we are not referring to the splendid job 
a few executive displaymen have been able 
to accomplish with display reorganization 
in six or eight towns or cities in America; 
we’re referring to the job executive display- 
men haven't been able to accomplish in 100 
American towns or cities.) 

Where executive displaymen do not ac- 
cept the duties of leadership and let some 
other fellow do it, do they then assist the 
other fellow in every way, shape and form 
in the successful management of reorganiza- 
tion affairs? Our experience in the past has 
been that when executive displaymen have 
refused to accept the responsibilities of 
leadership, they have immediately censored 
the work of the men detailed to do such 
work and—shall we say for selfish reasons? 
—have refused to cooperate with the group 
cf men endeavoring to reorganize display, 
even to the extent of expressing the desire 
that. the men in their department refrain 
from cooperating with “that bunch of big 
shots.” 





It Takes “Big Men’ 


Yes, it takes “big men” to so manhandle 
the affairs of display—men filled with the 
ego of individual importance; men com- 
pletely saturated in the belief that they, 
without any effort or direction, control the 
destiny of the industry. Well, perhaps they 
are right. Perhaps they do control the des- 
tiny of the industry insofar as reorganization 
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is concerned. What hurts, however, is that 
these few men are alone in their belief that 
by such conduct they can mould display to 
suit themselves. We try to agree with the 
consideration of these few, and yet when we 
look around us at the many other lines of 
endeavor where executives have reversed the 
process of thinking employed by executive 
displaymen, we see fields of endeavor that 
have attained success and progress through 
just the sort of cooperation that display re- 
fuses to give—the kind of cooperation that 
display says is all wrong. 





Successful Organizations 


What sort of an organization would such 
national civic clubs as the Rotarians be to- 
day if the executive leadership in each com- 
munity gave their organization or group the 
sort of cooperation display executives have 
accorded display? Just what sort of an or- 
ganization would any city’s advertising club, 
chamber of commerce or other such civic 
clubs be if the leadership of advertising men 
and merchants were to accord their respec- 
tive clubs the cooperation given display by 
individual displaymen. Just what sort of 
an organization would the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association be if the merchants 
of America associated with that fine organi- 
zation chose to let just any Tom, Dick or 
Harry handle the affairs of state? It isn’t 
necessary for us to answer the questions 
just asked. The answers are all too obvi- 
ous. Organized groups appreciate the power 
of cooperation; it will certainly prove a 
miracle of modern business organization if 
display is able to weather its storm of un- 
organization without the cooperation of the 
group. 





What About the 
“Small Fellow’’ 


Then, once again, let us consider the 
antiquated beliei—so far as display is con- 
cerned—that the small fellow can not give 
the big fellow any constructive ideas worth 
bothering about to spend one or two eve- 
nings a month attending club meetings. If 
display is to believe that the small man 
knows nothing about display worth knowing, 
it will be far better for the good of posterity 
that display as an organized group cease 
functioning. Strange as it may seem to 
many, it is the new blood in any organiza- 
tion that supplies the motive idea power for 
progress. If this is not true, explain, please, 
why such national organizations as the N. R. 
D. G. A. secure some of their best ideas from 
the small merchants ?—the small displayman, 
to you. Explain, also, why the present 
president of the N. R. D. G. A. is a man that 
controls the destinies of a store in a town of 
less than 100,000 population. 


Display has been riding a “high horse” for 
so long that but few heads rise above the 
mists that blanket the industry. Isn’t it time 
for display to recognize its true aspect as it 
affects the future of the field? Isn’t it time 
for display to chop off the legs of display’s 
“high horses” to permit the entire industry 
tc march man for man in the reorganization 
parade? 
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P. C. A. D. M. Appeals For 
Greater Support 

In the second issue of the bulletin of the 
Pacific Coast Association of Displaymen, 
May, 1934, the leading article was headed, 
“A Message to Every Displayman,”’ and 
reads as follows: 

Each and every displayman receiving this 
bulletin who believes in “cooperative effort” 
should consider this a personal message. 

The Pacific Coast Association of Display- 
men has always stood for the highest stand- 
ards of display technique and efficiency. Its 
officers and directors, since the founding of 
this organization in 1923, have endeavored 
to build their yearly convention programs 
with the idea of broader education and gen- 
eral advancement of the window display 
craft. And let it also be said that members 
of the association continue to subscribe to 
the thought as expressed in our slogan, 
“Better Displays—Better Business,” all of 
which store executives highly approve and 
endorse. So well and good! 

Now we have an opportunity to advance 
our interests from a practice material side, 
namely, better working conditions as eX- 
pressed in hours and wages. Individual 
stores here and there, far visioned, have rec- 
ognized the value of their display staff, with 
the result that the workers have reacted with 
more zeal in the performance of their duties. 
A greater number of retail concerns, how- 
ever, are following the line of least resist- 
ance, doing the thing that is easiest to do, 
have taken advantage of the NRA, and con- 
tinued working hours of their displaymen 
on a forty-eight-hour or over basis, with 
either no or but slight restoration of any of 
the wage decreases imposed on their display 
staff during the last four years. 

Therefore, in view of this situation, hopes, 
wishes, and desires must give way to collec- 
tive action, and cooperation of every display- 
man is earnestly sought to affiliate: with this 
association now. Your membership will add 
strength to whatever plan of action is pro- 
posed for the betterment of the individual 
displayman and the craft as a whole. 





BARKER BROS. STAGE 
DRAMATIC SHOW 


[Continued from page 5] 


dise. The setting suggested by the modern 
fireplace, with the oval rug and sofas, would 
make another perfect setting for fall fash- 
ions.) 

Another perfect _ presentation, a display 
which isn't shown with this group, presented 
new table linens. It heralds the return of 
the Victorian type of round dining table. The 
setting suggested “supper for two.” The 
tablecloth draped to the floor. The cloth 
was of white damask, edged in white silk 
fringe. That probably sounds rather exotic, 
but it proved to be a display of tremendous 
interest. 

Barker Bros.’ conception of early Amer- 
ican for modern Americans was demonstrated 
in an unusually effective window whose color 
scheme was carried out in browns, white and 
beige. The color of the furniture was white. 
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The importance in homefurnishing styles 
of the French provincial type was depicted 
in a window developed in white, yellow, and 
browns. This display merchandised a break- 
fast room, and it is shown at the top of 
page 5. The scenic sketch placed behind the 
window effect created the illusion of spa- 
ciousness. The room probably seems quite 
large for a breakfast room, but it offers 
splendid opportunities for adaptation in a 
smaller room. The idea and colors could 
even be used in the small breakfast alcove. 


A symphony of chartruese greens domi- 
nated an eighteenth century living room set- 
ting, with the furniture pieces themselves 
finished in chartreuse green. Summer living 
rooms also came in for a large share of dis- 
play. One display in particular, and a dis- 
play which is shown with this article, is the 
garden furniture or summer terrace or 
portico display. The simulated screened- 
porch effect was produced of three-ply 
veneer. White Venetian blinds were used 
at the windows. Concealed lighting of a 
very high intensity created the necessary 
illusion of sunlight. A manikin simulated 
realism. 


A modern dining room in the “tempo” 
manner developed the chartruese theme. The 
furniture was finished in chartruese, and the 
draperies, rug and upholstery fabrics de- 
veloped the theme. Even the pictures and 
accessories hinted chartruese. A very mod- 
ern display note is to be found in the en- 
trance-way to the dining room in chartruese. 
Notice the tall column pedestal which dis- 
plays a lamp; two pedestals and lamps were 
used at the doorway. A Venetian blind 
serves as a background. 


A clever window devoted to modern table 
accessories attracted its share of attention. 
The display was placarded “Solving a new 
social problem—the correct glass for every 
drink.” The display was built of three-ply 
veneer, and is a window background that 
can be used with equal effect for displaying 
individual furniture pieces, china, art and 
gift merchandise. The side recesses are 
lighted from above, as is the bar recess. 


Barker Bros.’ home show, of which these 
windows were an important part, attracted 
over 25,000 visitors the first day of the open- 
ing, and continued to draw tremendous 
crowds during the time the displays were 
featured. It was Barker Bros.’ intent, in 
this showing, to demonstrate the new func- 
tion of the furniture store as designer and 
decorator, rather than simply as buyer and 
seller of unrelated furniture pieces. Set- 
tings throughout the store, as well as twelve 
especially designed and built rooms showing 
complete settings in 1934 modes, carried out 
the same idea with success, evidently, con- 
sidering the fact that some of the largest 
decorating orders the store has ever received 
were made during the two weeks of the show. 





Grayson’s Open 
In Portland 


Frank Kingsman has been appdinted dis- 
play director for the new Grayson’s store 
which has recently opened in Portland, Ore. 
Kingsman is recently of Flint, Mich. 
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Automatic 










Kling-Tite 
weighs only 






EKling-Tite uses 
Beet only genuine 
je Sag K ling-Tite sta- 

Je ples, in 1/4 or 
3/16” lengths, 140 staples per strip. 


for Display Work 


SPEED up your display work! Do neater 
jobs! Eliminate tack splitting and 
wastage. Use Kling-Tite, the automatic 
ONE-HAND Tacker. Leaves one hand 
free. Holds strip of 140 staples. 


Drives staples fast as you grip handle. 
Under perfect control for accurate driv- 
ing. Fits into corners or close quarters. 
Twice as fast as hammer and tacks. 
Widely used. The modern way to put 
in displays, backgrounds, tack on mer- 
chandise, make panels, etc. 


Ask for Special Folder on 
Kling-Tite Tackers 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5041 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Better—Faster—Neater Displays! 











Mouldings 





SOBBS FERRY.N2 


The Sign of Quality 


Chrome-metal mouldings for trimming window and 
store displays, signs, posters, etc. 

Chrome-metal trim is all the rage. Produces won- 
derful attention-compelling effects. 

FREE SAMPLES of popular styles, if you men- 
tion Display World, and prices that will please you. 


THE C. SPIRO MFG. CO., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Quality Mouldings for 20 Years 


SALESMEN: Some good territories still open. 
Commission basis. Excellent side line. 


for every Display Use 
SpeedWay 


Motors, Speed Reducers, 
Complete Turntables 


Dependable, flea-power 
motors that run directly 
from any light socket. Min- 
lature speed reducer gives 
any 2 speeds from 1,000 to 
8 r.p.m. Write for circu- 
lars and discounts. 


SpeedWay Mfg. Co. 
1839 So. 52nd St. 
Cicero, Ill. 




















SpeedWay Turn- 


table complete 
with motor and 
a re- 

ducer. $ 1 0,00 
F. O. B. Factory 











GREEN GRASS MATS 
“‘Forget-Me-Not Brand” 
Made in U. S. A.—Nationally Known 


JULIUS LOEWITH, Inc. 
120 East 16th Street, New York City 
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Solving fecond=Ficor 
Display Problems 


“ 
cree errs 





Because of the physical difficulties in the 
handling of window display, those shops and 
stores located on second floors are quite 
often neglected entirely because window dis- 
play presents a problem quite difficult of 
solution. The question of second-floor effec- 
tive window display is not particularly diffi- 
cult where the displayman is ingenious, and 
where the store has established a definite 
display budget. The majority of second-floor 
shops choose to ignore the possibilities of 
display, and as a direct result we seldom 
see or hear of such stores where an effective 
window job is being produced. 

Occasionally we do hear of the successful 
solution of the problem of second-floor dis- 
play; and when we do hear of some organi- 
zation that is creating an effective display 


By L. J. DWIGGINS 
Display Paper Products CO. 
Chicago. III. 


—The display on the left suggests 
an attractive ledge display for the 
corset department. The displays 
shown here are window presenta- 
tions that can be produced very 
easily by any displayman— 


—The corset display on the right 

shows another display patterned 

along the lines suggested by the dis- 

play on the left. Any of these dis- 

plays would make smart unit presen- 
tations on ledges— 


—At the bottom of the page is still 

another interesting corset display 

idea. The same materials used in 

the first two displays are used in 
this display— 


plan, we immediately contact that organiza- 
tion. Loeber’s, who occupy the second floor 
of the building on the corner of State and 
Monroe streets, Chicago, have successfully 
carried out an effective and productive dis- 
play promotion through the use of their 
second-floor windows. Several of the ideas 
used by Loeber’s are reproducd here. 

In the production of the window displays, 
Loeber’s kept in mind the important fact 
that the display to be effective had to be 
visible at least one-half block away. All 
small details, therefore, were eliminated in 





the design of the units. Colors had to be 
somewhat stronger than is customary in lin- 
gerie or corset displays. Copy and price, 
where copy and price were used, had to be 
somewhat larger to permit customer appre- 
ciation. Merchandise when displayed was so 
treated that the observer was aware of what 
goods was being shown. 

The complete series of windows was car- 
ried out in the same general design. Relief 
and variation between displays was secured 
with changes in design and color. No two 
displays were the same, and yet the customer 
was not troubled with the thought that she 
was viewing the displays of more than one 
large corset shop. An interesting feature 
of the displays reproduced is that effective 
reproduction of display designs for interior 
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ledge display as well as small unit window 
display is quite possible. 

A unique feature of the displays is in their 
design and execution. Depth is accentuated 
by the use of three different planes, with 
accordion pleated panels used as background 
effects on which cut-out letters and copy are 
mounted. Eight displays in all formed the 
showing. The use of accordion pleated 
panels is invaluable in the production of 
smart, unitized display effects. 





Crepe Paper Demonstrations 
At St. Louis Club 

The ninth regular meeting of the St. Louis 
Display Men’s Club was held Monday, May 
7, at the Kingsway hotel. Dinner was served 
in the grill room and immediately afterward 
the meeting was called to order by Glee R. 
Stocker, president. 

Bulletin No. 8, issued by the national sec- 
retary, was read and enjoyed by everyone. 
Many expressed the desire to have copies 
for their personal use. A copy of a news- 
paper issued by the Cincinnati club was cir- 
culated among the members, who express a 
desire that our local club issue something 
in a like manner. The topic of a news- 
' paper was discussed at length, but came to a 
climax when John Doran made the motion, 
seconded by Talesman, that the president 
appoint someone *to investigate the costs 
and other expenditures, and if possible to 
have Norman Terry act as editor of same. 

Kreitz stressed the importance of the 
questionnaire recently sent out to each mem- 
ber and that unless the balance are forth- 
coming the entire original plan of an end- 
less chain roster would be frustrated. He 
also stated that he would gladly give space 
to the club for their next meeting. Further, 
that if we like the space we could obtain 
this at a very meager expense. We could 
then, establish our headquarters at this loca- 
tion, identify ourselves with a permanent 
address and hold regular meetings in our 
own hall. His offer was accepted and ar- 
rangements were made by the entertainment 
committee for a smoker stag at the next 
meeting. 

Motion was made by Talesman that on 
our regular meeting nights someone would 
be appointed as glad-hander and introduce 
him to each member. On the second night 
the man introduced would act as a glad- 
hander and introduce man No. 3, etc. 

Stiber reports nothing new from the crepe 
paper division other than the fact that they 
have made plans with the program com- 
mittee for the crepe paper demonstration to 
take place this evening. 

The crepe paper demonstration was one 
of the most fascinating and interesting 
events held before our members since the 
club began. Many tricks in crepe paper in- 
stallation kept the department store display- 
men and others spellbound. Many were sur- 
prised and admitted that it was certainly a 
branch of display that was not only a 
craft but an art as well. About six or seven 
of the boys participated in the act, and they 
performed well. They deserve much credit 
and the club gave them a vote of thanks. 

The tenth regular meeting was held Mon- 
day, June 4, at the Western Display Serv- 
ice, 2732 Olive street. The regular routine 
of a regular meeting was dispensed with. 
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The secretary being absent on account of 
illness, it was impossible to bring up for 
discussion several important topics. 

The new room so generously handed to our 
club by Kreitz did raise a very serious ques- 
tion. All the members in attendance ex- 
pressed the desire to establish this address 
as their permanent headquarters. Our regu- 
lar meetings in our own private hall and 
occasionally a private smoker, at very little 
expense, surely appealed to the club, and 
Kreitz was given a vote of thanks. A com- 
mittee is being formed to redecorate the 
walls and acquire suitable furniture for the 
room. The next topic discussed was the 
August I. A. D. M. convention. The con- 
vention committee reports that arrangements 
have been made with one of the railroads. 
If we can get together at least twenty-five, 
the round-trip fare to Chicago will be $6. 
It was further suggested that this offer be 
extended to all cities south or southwest of 
St. Louis or all cities who must pass through 
St. Louis en route to Chicago to avail them- 
selves of this offer. 

All displaymen arriving in St. Louis on 
Saturday night prior to the convention will 
be entertained by a visit to the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera. 

The convention committee is working very 
hard for the convention. “Depend on St. 
Louis to do its share,” as voiced by Syl 
Reiser. Edward S. Pluth, secretary. 





National Display Figure 
Passes On 

The display profession and organized dis- 
play has lost one of its leaders in the death 
of Jack Richter, May 13. He had been dis- 
play manager for the Fair, State street, Chi- 
cago, and a past president of the Chicago 
Display Club. Richter had always been ac- 
tive in I. A. D. M. affairs and had a host 
of friends throughout the profession. 

Interment was had at Graceland cemetery, 
Chicago, the afternoon of May 16, and the 
services were attended by a number of dis- 
playmen. to pay their last respects to this fine 
displayman, coworker and friend. 

Prior to coming to Chicago, Richter had 
been display manager for the Ernst Kern 
Company, Detroit, for many years, where he 
also was very active in local club activities. 

The sympathy of the entire profession goes 
to Mrs. Richter in her great loss, for Mrs. 
Richter was beloved by all for her tireless 
work at previous I. A. D. M. conventions in 
behalf of the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 


Fadem Joins Staff of 
Mutual Sales 

C. H. Fadem, well known in display circles, 
an I. A. D. M. member of long standing and 
who acted as convention chairman at the 
1923 convention of the association at Cleve- 
land, has joined the staff of the Mutual Sales 
& Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Fadem 
will take complete charge of designing and 
the plant’s production, and particularly con- 
centrate his efforts on assisting advertisers, 
merchants and displaymen with their display 
problems. He has been constantly engaged 
ir display work during which time he has 
been responsible for many conspicuous suc- 
cesses, and it is this background of display 
experience that should lead to even greater 
accomplishments. 
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FOR FUR AND 
WINTER DISPLAYS 


Leading Displaymen Are Using 


OLTMANNS 
MOVIE ART SNOW 


The most realistic snow flake imita- 
tion on the market. 

Used in great quantities by moving 
picture studios to create snow storm | 
effects, drifts and scenic settings. 

100 pounds will cover more than 500 
square feet. 

Flakes are pure white and will not | 
harm the finest materials. 


100 Ibs....$15.00 50 Ibs...... $8.00 
2 ess $4.50 


Limited Supply Available—Order Early 


OLTMANNS DECORATING CO. 
1403 Douglas St. Omaha, Neb.” | 


} 
| 
Sole Distributors in the United States and | 

Foreign Countries | 
































MAKE A START 


FOR 1934 


After the adjustments of the past year or 
two, there is a very definite interest among 
individuals and businesses to make a new 
start and to build for a future. 


Now is the time for you to fight a battle for 
work and for better pay. This can best be 
done in your case by starting now to make 
yourself proficient in the work you undertake 
to do. 


We Solve Your Problem With 
Our New Home Study Course 


Because you can pay in small installments 
worked out to meet your financial condition. 
Write us fully about your ambitions and pres- 
ent conditions and we will try to help you be 
prepared for better times when they arrive. 


The Koester Sehool 


Teaching Window Display and Card Writing 
367 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 














-—T_EARN=_— 
Window Display, Advertising, 
Show Card Writing 


AT A PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO DISPLAY SYSTEM 


3» W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Booklet 











DIE-CUT FELT LETTERS 
6 Styles—18 Sizes—8 Colors 
DIE-CUT CORK LETTERS 
6 Styles—18 Sizes—% Inch Thick y 
FELT LETTER SHOW CARD KIT 
Interchangeable Felt Letter Show Cards 
New Circulars on Request 
FELT LETTER STUDIOS - MFRS. 
538 So. Wells St. Chicago, Iil. 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
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MAKING THEM BUY 


By FRANCIS D. GONDA 
Vice-President, Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


The advertiser or manufacturer of pack- 
aged merchandise who wants to improve the 
appearance or attractiveness of his product 
is seldom if ever impelled to do so by any 
abstract aesthetic considerations or pure love 
of art. There is one motive, and only one, 
back of any effort to improve a package— 
and that motive is to make it sell. 

But there is another vital fact that some 
manufacturers seem to forget, and that is the 
obvious. simple truth that the most attractive 
package can not sell if it is not seen. For 
that reason, no sane, far-sighted merchan- 
diser of a packaged product plans his pack- 
age without having the factor of window and 
store display definitely in mind, and making 
adequate provision for it in both his budget 
and his plans. And just as a purely aesthetic 
viewpoint seldom results in producing a 
package design that sells, so the creation of 
a successful display must inevitably be based 
on three practical considerations : 

1. New trends in merchandising and re- 
tailing practice. 

2. Basic changes in economic conditions. 

3. Physical limitations of store layout and 
space. 

Only by recognizing these new develop- 
ments, and devising displays that intelli- 
gently meet their problems, can the adver- 
tiser be even reasonably sure that all the 
care expended on designing his new package 
is not rendered largely ineffective. What 
then, specifically, are these new factors af- 
fecting the problem of package display? 

The one single factor that has influenced 
modern retailing practice more than any 
other is the rise of the chain system of mer- 
chandising. It has been responsible for the 
“mass merchandise” display and “group 
item” window. It has introduced “open dis- 
play,” and the “self-service” idea. It has 
made necessary the compact utilization of 
every inch of available space. 

But if chain methods and their adoption 
by independent retailers have contributed 
much toward increasing the efficiency of re- 
tail merchandising, they have also multiplied 
the difficulties of getting adequate display 
for the individual advertiser’s product. 

“Hand-to-mouth” buying, brought about by 
the general economic stringency, and increas- 
ingly keener competition for the constantly 
diminishing amount of display space avail- 
able have further complicated the adver- 
tiser’s problems, but only served to stimulate 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness of both 
user and producer of displays. 

How are these problems being solved 
today? What new plans, new principles of 
display have been developed to meet them? 
In the main, these fall into two classifica- 
tions: (1) cooperation, and (2) adaptation. 

By cooperation, we mean any plan, idea 
or device intended to help the retailer (a) to 
sell the advertiser’s product; (b) to sell 
other allied merchandise in his stock, and 
{c) to sell his store or service to the public. 


i 





Excellent examples of an intelligent plan 
to help the dealer to dispose of the adver- 
tiser’s product were the jig-saw puzzle pre- 
mium offers made recently by Pro-phy-lac- 
tic, Pepsodent, Westinghouse, Loose-Wiles 
and other leading advertisers, who took ad- 
vantage of the popular craze to move mer- 
chandise off their dealers’ shelves. Floor 
stands illustrate an even more altruistic prin- 
ciple. They not only sell products but list 
timely needs carried by the druggist. The 
third idea was brought out recently by a 
highly successful window display, which fea- 
tured the druggist as a reliable source for 
prescriptions. 

Adaptation may be defined as the shrewd 
application to the display of a new merchan- 
dising principle or new development in re- 
tailing, or the intelligent application of the 
display to a specific and new problem of 
retailing. 

The vogue of the “mass merchandise” dis- 
play and “group item” window, for instance, 
has made it hard for the manufacturer to 
insure that his product would stand out in a 
general display—even if the store carried 
enough packages in stock to permit of dis- 
play at all. Dummy cartons or “empties” 
were no solution. They encouraged waste 
and possible refilling, and the manufacturer 
had neither any control over how these dum- 
mies would be used, nor any assurance that 
they would be used. 

The answer to that problem proved to be 
the collapsible “package pyramid,” which 
simulated perfectly an actual pile of mer- 
chandise, did away with waste or substitu- 
tion, and insured the advertiser that his 
packages would be displayed exactly as he 
wanted them, with the message he wanted 
and with greater prominence than he could 
possibly otherwise secure. 

The “open display” or “self-service” idea, 
based on the chain store principle, “get the 
merchandise into their hands, and it’s more 
than three-quarters sold,” is represented by 
three tremendously successful types of dis- 
plays: 

The assortment or selection display. 

The bargain display. 

The related item or group display. 

The floor display represents a relatively 
recent departure in store interior display. It 
is both a triumph over the problem of com- 
petition for space and an example of the 
most modern development in efficient store 
layout—the “island counter,” or a counter 
accessible mot merely from one but several 
sides, thus multiplying its chances to sell. 
Since there was so little room left on the 
store’s counters, manufacturers simply de- 
cided to furnish their own counters—and, 
presto! the floor stand was evolved. 

The “double-tier” type of counter display 
container is an even more ingenious solution 
of the counter space problem. Since counter 
area is so scarce, it makes use of the “sky- 
scraper” idea, and raises two rows of pack- 
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ages upright, one above the other. And be- 
cause, like the actual skyscraper, it also 
towers above containers or packages lying 
flat on the counter, it is seen first—and beats 
competitors to the consumer’s vital “first 
glance.” : 

Finally, the hanging display and the “theft- 
proof” displays that function as gravity dis- 
pensers (like a slot machine) and the mer- 
chandise panels that show realistic replicas 
of the entire line, set off by easels, in a nar- 
row panel that fits a column in a window, 
suggest efficient ways of utilizing otherwise 
waste space. 





Shreveport Still Slinging 
the Bull 


The May issue of the unique bulletin of 
the Shreveport Display Club, “Slinging the 
Bull,” carries an article entitled, “Remember 
Way Back When,” by W. L. McCurry, as 
follows: 

Do you remember far enough back when 
window backgrounds were covered with 
pleating and puffing? I do. 

Do you remember the old muslin under- 
wear windows where three petticoats made a 
pretty good butterfly background? And the 
early trees and racks that looked like clothes 
racks, all bright and shiny nickel-plated— 
remember how much they would hold? I do. 

Do you remember ever breaking up dry 
goods boxes to make fixtures or taking the 
hoops off barrels and covering them with 
crepe paper? I do. 

Do you remember the moving mechanical 
Christmas displays—the Easter egg of hand- 
kerchiefs that would open up every so many 
counts and show a rabbit inside—and the 
Thanksgiving turkey made of Irish linen 
napkins? I do. 

Do you remember the craze for elaborate 
permanent wood backgrounds for  inter- 
changeable backgrounds—for seasonable 
backgrounds that entirely covered the win- 
dow back—for gorgeous displays of artificial 
flowers—for modern art, then modernistic, 
effects? And did you ever hear of continen- 
tal art and its variations? Did you, huh? 
I did. 

Now look forward to the coming style in 
window displays. It may be called “The! 
Illustrative” where a strong sales point may 
be brought out in both picture and word the 
same as in news advertising, plus eye in- 
terest—and a year from now, I say—“I told 
you so!” 





South Bend Also 
Issue Bulletin 


The Northern Indiana Association of Dis- 
play Men, South Bend, is another local 
group of displaymen that is showing real 
interest and activity. Meetings have been 
well attended and exceptionally interesting 
programs have been offered. Members have 
willingly participated in the educational fea- 
tures, consisting of display demonstrations. 
A news bulletin has just been issued under 
the temporary caption, Display Doings, but 
members have been asked to suggest the per- 
manent title. The bulletin is exceptionally 
interesting, with its caricature presentation 
of the various news items. It is this kind 
of display activity that will do much to ac- 
celerate the pace of display revival. 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


Is New Name Desirable 
For lA.D.M? 


It has been suggested from many sources 
and for various assigned reasons, good, bad 
and indifferent, that the name of the display 
association be changed. To eliminate the 
word “men” from the official title, and char- 
acterizing the association somewhat more as 
a “purposeful” organization than as a “per- 
sonal” one, has much to commend it. This 
thought seems to be most acceptable to all 
elements within display who have been 
sounded out on the suggestion. 

Originally we were “National Association 
of Window Trimmers of America” (N. A. W. 
T. A.). The change from that title to “Inter- 
national Association of Display Men” was 
accomplished with little if any argument and 
was then, and has since been considered as 
a sensible, constructive, progressive and 
psychologically elevating step. 

The term “International” was adopted be- 
cause of the fact that this American associa- 
tion attracted world-wide interest among 
those engaged in window display work. Its 
national conventions were attended by dis- 
playmen from Canada, England, Australia, 
Mexico, Japan, Germany and France. These 
men sought membership in this purely edu- 
cational institution, and the same was un- 
grudgingly granted. In fact, they were gen- 
uinely and wholeheartedly welcomed. Since 
then there has been formed the British Asso- 
ciation of Display Men, and in Germany a 
similar group, known as B. D. S. D. Bund 
Der Schaufensterdekorateure Deutschlands 
or some such words substantially meaning 
German Association of Display Men. These 
were a direct result of the American asso- 
ciation, but of benefit to both countries, each 
having contributed something to America. 

It is of historical record that American 
displaymen have taken the lead in the de- 
velopment of commercial display from its 
infancy nearly forty years back, refining 
crudities of method as well as of purpose, 
achieving progress through continual re- 
searches and the constant application of 
basic principles until modern display has 
been reduced to its present status of sim- 
plicity and multiplied forcefulness in the re- 
tail industry, and in the general system of 
production and distribution of goods, wares 
and merchandise. 

Isn’t it about time American displaymen 
give a little serious consideration to the fore- 
going facts and by viewing the situation from 
an impersonal angle reflect upon the enor- 
mous strides that have been made by display 
in tha comparatively short period of time? 

If we do, we shali have more respect for 
display and a correspondingly diminishing 
egotism as to the part we have been playing 
in the drama most recently. If we do achieve 
this honest sense of shame for the short- 
comings we have exhibited (window dis- 
played of ourselves) in the critical emer- 
gency test to which we have all been sub- 
jected. 

If we may happily achieve this mental re- 
generation, we shall then be properly primed 
and otherwise better prepared to meet the 
issues, recognize the facts, analyze condi- 





tions and act more intelligently in the next 
great forward step which is destined to take 
place in display. If we can rate as men in 
the issue, we shall be more worthy of the 
title of displaymen. 

Regardless of what may or may not be 
dene about changing the name of the organi- 
zation, it is vitally necessary to the men now 
engaged in display work that the spirit of the 
men be revitalized or display will shake them 
loose from itself and take on a higher cal- 
ibre of men with finer mental fibre, who can 
keep pace with its stride. Displaymen must 
think right and think straight, and think 
clearly on this thing. 

Display of today requires an organiza- 
tion to keep up with it, to control it, to oper- 
ate so that it will work for its members. 
The truth of this has been demonstrated all 
too clearly by what happened to the organi- 
zation when the displaymen deserted it—and 
even more clearly by what happened to dis- 
playmen when the organization became de- 
funct at a time and under conditions when 
it could have rendered the greatest service 
to the profession in all its history. 

The new life that has been injected into 
displaymen and the industry within recent 
months is again proof of the power of an 
active and purposeful organization based 
upon right principles and a scientific plan. 

The new organization plan is geared to 
meet its requirements. The men who will 
count in the display picture of 1936 to 1940 
will be associated in all the term implies. 

The spirit and the intellect of the human 
element plus the purposes and possibilities 
of the organization plan must synchronize 
with the needs of the display industry. The 
men in display will have to make the plan 
work smoothly before it may be expected to 
work profitably for themselves or the indus- 
try as a whole. 

Any new name likely to be acceptable to 
the display profession should symbolize the 
new spirit and purposes of the new organi- 
zation plan. Such a name should be sug- 
gestive of the important part display is tak- 
ing in the retail merchandising industry. It 
should, if possible, reflect or imply the great 
influence display has in the promotion of 
fashions as well as other living habits of 
the people. People have grown to depend 
upon display for correct information in many 
things of concern in their lives. 

Unquestionably, any change of name should 
tend to forever and eternally eliminate the 
term “window trimmer,” the use of which, 
though limited somewhat, is still practiced 
enough in the larger stores as to be a con- 
tributing factor in holding displaymen down 
to a classification only slightly above that 
of the “maintenance man” who sweeps the 
floors and washes the windows! 

What is your opinion regarding a change 
of name for the I. A.D. M? Express your- 
self, “yes” or “no,” with reasons for your 
opinion, comment, or suggestions for a suit- 
able name and send to J. Duncan Williams, 
executive secretary, I. A. D. M., 509 South 
Franklin street, Chicago, III. 
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Chicago Convention to 
Reflect Display Revival 


All available exhibition space on floor No. 
1 of the Hotel Sherman has been reserved 
by manufacturers for the display of their 
respective lines at the August I. A. D. M. 
convention, August 13, 14 and 15. Additional 
space on the floor above, easily reached via 
stairways at each end of the south corridor, 
is now being sold to exhibitors who were too 
late in making their reservations for space 
on the main convention floor. 

The leading manufacturers who have al- 
ready reserved space are planning extensive 
exhibits of their lines in anticipation of what 
they believe will be “the best convention in 
years.” 


Assurances from individual displaymen and 
active display clubs from all sections of the 
country indicate the largest attendance at an 
I. A. D. M. convention within the past several 
years at least. Apparently the majority of 
“old members” and “regulars” will be in evi- 
dence. Innumerable new recruits in the dis- 
play profession will be on kand at Chicago to 
get their first view and experience in a na- 
tional display convention. There will also 
by a sizeable group from Canada, judging 
by the letters of inquiry being received at 
the secretary’s office regarding ccnvent’on and 
membership details. 


The annual photographic contest, always 
a popular and interesting phase of previous 
I. A. D. M. conventions, will be a feature of 
the national meeting this year. More than 
seventy-five classifications of merchandise 
displays will offer first, second and third 
prize awards to the displaymen who have 
kept a photographic record of their best 
displays during 1933 and 1934. The only 
qualification to entry in this event is that the 
entrant be a member of the I. A. D. M. in 
gcod standing. Many letters are being re- 
ceived asking if delinquent dues for years 
previous to 1934 must be paid in order to 
rate “good standing.” The answer is “no.” 
Payment of 1934 dues is all that is required 
to be in good standing. 

The educational program for the conven- 
tion’s three-day session, under the chairman- 
ship of E. J. Berg, display manager for 
Sears Roebuck & Co.’s State street store, and 
former I. A. D. M. president, will consist 
of demonstrations of modern display ideas 
as in successful practice by the nation’s bet- 
ter stores, technical tricks by the best of 
America’s display artists, short and informa- 
tive talks on display presentation and policy 
with particular emphasis upon changes that 
have taken place for the better within recent 
times. Interior display ideas and trends will 
be stressed because of the great strides of 
increased selling efficiency demonstrated in 
many stores having given this department 
of display merchandising concentrated atten- 
tion. 

“Twenty-five Successful Merchandising 
Campaigns by Display Alone” will prove 
to be an exceptionally interesting fea- 
ture of the convention program; 800 letters 
are being mailed out to the display managers 


of prominent retail stores with an enclosed 
auestionnaire asking for the most successful 
display merchandising and selling event 
within his experience during the last year. 
When the returns from this survey are re- 
ceived, the twenty-five outstanding events 
will be selected for presentation to the con- 
vention. The displaymen whose question- 
naire reports are selected as the twenty-five 
best among all received will be invited to 
attend the convention and personally relate 
the important points about their display, 
answering questions, etc. Special letters will 
be addressed to the firms in each of these 
cases, asking that the firm send its display 
manager to Chicago to take part in this 
event. It is anticipated that the final tabu- 
lations of all reports received will disclose 
some highly important facts and figures with 
respect to the low cost and high efficiency of 
direct display promotion and selling. Every 
display manager submitting a filled-in ques- 
tionnaire report will receive a summary re- 
port later in consideration of his cooperation. 
A Century of Progress exposition will con- 
stitute an important part of each day’s pro- 
gram. Qualified and official representatives 
of certain outstanding exhibits at the Fair 
will be secured by the program committee 
and will give interesting information and 
inside details with respect to selected ex- 
hibits which will have a special significance 
to display people. The regular daily con- 
vention meetings will be adjourned early 
each afternoon to allow ample time for in- 
specting exhibits of display materials and 
supplies at the hotel, for visiting the great 
retail stores of the loop, and for visiting the 
Fair in the late afternoons and evenings. 


Many displaymen are making arrange- 
ments to spend the entire week at Chicago, 
attending the convention and other strictly 
display business matters for the first three 
days and then devoting the balance of the 
week to a careful and analytical inspection 
of the display principles involved in so many 
of the exhibits at the Fair, and which prin- 
ciples may be adaptable to practical usage 
at the store for the display of either mer- 
chandise or the presentation of “ideas.” 
Needless to state that every man who follows 
this plan will have a flock of usable display 
ideas for months ahead, and the actual notes 
and sketches that will help to make them 
work out right. 

Installation Display on Program.—Due 
to the fact that the original plan of the 
installation display association to hold their 
own national convention at the Hotel 
Sherman at the same time as the I. A. D. M. 
has been recalled, the members of that asso- 
ciation will be invited to attend the I. A. 
D. M. convention. <A special section of the 
regular convention program will be allo- 
cated to installation display demonstrations 
of technique, talks on pertinent subjects di- 
rectly related to installation display, and 
mutual discussions on interrelated phases -of 
that division of display with that of retail 
store displaymen. 
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Important departmental sessions of special 
interest to limited groups will be held by 
such interested groups during the afternoons 
and after the main convention session for 
each day will have adjourned. 

Shall the name of the I. A. D. M. be 
changed? This subject will be a feature of 
one of the daily regular sessions and will 
undoubtedly engage the attention and interest 
of every displayman attending the Chicago 
convention. Is a change of name necessary ? 
Ii so, why? What name would you suggest? 
Should the word “men” be eliminated from 
the title of the organization? Will changing 
the name make the displaymen any better 
than they are now? Will it be likely to 
make displaymen answer mail more prompt- 
ly? If so, here’s one vote for the change! 

Constitution and By-Laws.—Since last 
October the I. A. D. M. has been operating 
under a suspension of rules of the old con- 
stitution and by-laws, pending the work-out 
oi the new organization plan and the final 
submission and ratification of a revised con- 
stitution and by-laws to conform with the 
essential requirements of the new plan. 

While there is no doubt as to the funda- 
mental principles of the new organization 
plan, iis essential improvement over the old 
one, there are several important phases which 
should be considered and acted upon in con- 
ference at the convention before the new 
constitution and by-laws can properly be 
written and submitted for adoption. 

At the convention committee meeting held 
in Chicago, Saturday, June 2, with President 
Westerman attending, it was decided to de- 
fer the publication of a proposed constitution 
until after the convention conferences may 
have ratified certain necessary changes, in- 
cluding the possible change of name of the 
organization, redistricting of present regional 
divisions for greater distribution of respon- 
sibilities and related questions. 

In the meantime, let all good displaymen 
do their level best to let the world know 
that display is an important factor in the 
nation’s business by showing up at the Chi- 
cago convention in August in sufficient num- 
bers so that we may not be lost in the mil- 
lion or more visitors who will be in the city 
at that time from every part of the world. 

Displaymen from all foreign countries are 
cordially invited to register and take part in 
the Chicago convention at the Hotel Sher- 
man, August 13, 14 and 15. 





Saltzman Display Head 
For Breit’s 

Robert Saltzman, formerly a district dis- 
play and merchandise manager for the Man- 
gel Stores, has been appointd display man- 
ager for Breit’s Fashion Corner, Inc., Read- 
ing, Pa. Saltzman succeeds George S. Grim, 
who is no longer associated with the organi- 
zation. 


Wendell Returns 
From Europe 

Chas. F. Wendell, director of displays, the 
J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, recently re- 
turned from an extended European trip. 
Among the countries on his itinerary were 
France, Italy, Germany and England. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Wendell, sailing 
on the new United States liner Manhattan 
early in the spring. 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


Executive Order Suspends 
Installation Code 


The code of fair competition of the adver- 
tising display installation trade, with the 
exception of the wage and maximum work 
week provisions, was suspended on May 28 
by Administrator Hugh S. Johnson. This 
resulted from an executive order on May 26 
issued by the President, which read as fol- 
lows: 


“Pursuant to authority vested in me by 
Title I of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of 
the United States, do hereby direct that a!) 
provisions in codes of such service trades 
or industries as shall hereafter be designated 
by the administrator for national recovery, 
be hereby suspended, until further orders, 
except provisions governing child labor, max- 
imum hours of work and minimum rates of 
pay and the mandatory provisions cf section 
¢ (a) and 10 (b). 

“Each member of any such trade or indus- 
try,.so designated, shall be entitled to display 
the appropriate insignia of the National Re- 
covery Administration so long, and only so 
long, as he is complying with the aforesaid 
non-suspended provisions; provided, how- 
ever, that in any locality in which 85 per 
cent of the members of any such designated 
trade or industry shall propose to agree with 
the President to abide by any local code of 
fair trade practices suggested by them for 
that locality, which schedule shall have been 
approved by the administrator, the adminis- 
trator is authorized to make such agreement, 
and thereafter no member of such industry 
in such locality shall be entitled to display 
the appropriate insignia of the National Re- 
covery Administration unless, in addition to 
the aforesaid non-suspended provisions of the 
code, he is complying with all terms of such 
agreement. 

“The administrator may supplement this 
order by such rules, regulations, exceptions, 
modifications, conditions and determinations 
as, in his opinion, shall effectuate the pur- 
poses of this order, and of said act.” 


By order of the administrator on May 28 
the executive order was made applicable to 
the codes for the following trades: Motor 
vehicle storage and parking trade, bowling 
and billiard trade, barber shop trade, clean- 
ing and dyeing trade, shoe rebuilding trade, 
advertising display installation trade and ad- 
vertising distributing trade. 


Accordingly, the display installation busi- 
ness finds itself saddled with the liberal wage 
provisions written into its code without any 
of the protective measures to eliminate un- 
fair trade practices and destructive competi- 
tion. 

The code authority has yet failed to re- 
ceive detailed instructions and regulations 
with relation to its status under the new 
situation and until such information is re- 
ceived it is impossible to give members of 
the trade any definite suggestions as to 
future procedure. As a whole, the code was 
being administered with considerable suc- 
cess and its arbitrary suspension without 


giving the trade an opportunity for a hear- 
ing on the matter seems to have been rather 
hasty and unfair. Under the code the labor 
of the trade was given wage increases 
amounting in some instances to as much as 
50 per cent, and thes€ wage provisions are 
still in full force and effect. 

There was inherent in the proper adminis- 
tration of the installation code the greatest 
opportunity for stabilization of the business, 
improved business and service standards that 
could have brought the installation business 
to a higher degree of advancement with re- 
sulting benefits to advertisers who have used 
and are users of this effective medium of 
advertising. Most of the leading members 
of the trade interviewed as well as members 
of the code authority consider the suspension 
of the code a distinct loss to all concerned. 

The code was being administered with pa- 
tience, consideration and fairness and al- 
ready had resulted in greatly improved con- 
ditions in many localities with a guarantee 
of fair wages to all trimmers. Without the 
trade practices as a protection against un- 
warranted price cutting, it is feared that in 
many instances the wage provisions will be 
ignored, thus marking a backward step in the 
recovery program of the country. 





TWO DISPLAYS WITH BUT A 
SINGLE THOUGHT 


[Continued from page 15] 


hose. The story used with each figure gave 
the color of the hose and the occasion for 
its use. For example: Magique—A stunning 
burnished brown with a reddish tint that 
makes it blend with reddish browns, with 
rusts and with brown and white footwear 
for sports. Smoky—This is the dark note in 
the spring stocking mode, a deep smoky 
brown that is very smart with black. 





The posters were done on white board in 
water color. The size of the posters were 
30 by 40 inches, double thick mat. The legs 
of the figures were cut-out, and pieces of 
the stocking described on the poster were 
inserted on the leg, the leg then being re- 
placed in position. Each panel wears a 
different color shade of hose; the figures 
were colored to best show the particular 
shade of the hose being featured. Each back- 
ground panel, on which two posters are dis- 
played, was 36 inches wide, with each recess 
of approximately 4 inches. 


The merchandise shown in. the window 
was all displayed on hosiery forms in a 
neat line-up of merchandise and_ back- 
ground. Not every form is shown in the 
picture, but as many forms as colors were 
featured in the display. Proper display bal- 
ance was secured by using the floor platform 
and the cut-out sign on the left of the dis- 
play, the background panels working from 
the back left of the window to the right 
front. 


WE SPEAK OF DISPLAY 
CONTRAST 


[Continued from page 17] 


displays just mentioned. The background 
effects for both displays are identical; the 
only materials used consist of three lengths 
of % by 3-inch furring strips approximately 
10 feet long—the length depending on the 
size of your window--and a piece of wall- 
board in which display space has been cut 
for the presentation of the merchandise. A 
small shelf appears behind each display sec- 
tion to facilitate in the display of the goods; 
a ¥% by 3-inch piece of lumber is used for 
that purpose. In the case of such goods 
as shoes and hats, some sort of shelf is 
necessary to allow proper display of goods in 
the window. 

The question of effective merchandise con- 
trast in the shoe and straw hat display 
hardly needs discussion here. By using a 
dark background and by painting the display 
fixtures dark, the merchandise stands out in 
bold relief, and the customer has no trouble 
distinguishing styles. The shoe display pre- 
sents each individual shoe style in a most 
effective manner; the straw hat display di- 
vides its display into two parts, with the 
panamas being displayed in the shelf dis- 
player on the right, the flat-brim straws be- 
ing displayed on the strips on the left. Some 
merchandise is shown on the floor in the 
straw hat display, but such display of mer- 
chandise isn’t deemed necessary in the shoe 
window. 

The same set-up for effective display of 
merchandise as is used in the two displays 
just mentioned can also be used for such 
displays of goods like drugs, bags, millinery, 
luggage, corsets, lingerie, shirts, ties and 
other such lines of goods. Where the dis- 
play introduces large items of goods like 
trunks or corset forms, the sectional shelf 
displayer would be changed to permit a large 
opening in which the large item of merchan- 
dise would be shown. It wouldn’t be neces- 
sary to confine the strips on the left of the 
display to the same position; by changing the 
position of the shelves, rows or lines of 
larger goods could be displayed. 

The display of shirts presents still another 
effective manner in which simplicity of back- 
ground effects make for smart window pres- 
entation of goods. Contrast plays an impor- 
tant role in the success of this display. The 
ease whereby the displayman can effect his 
window display of goods is' quite evident. 
The development of other displays of goods 
along similar lines will offer the creative 
displayman an opportunity to effect original 
windows. 


Waitt Elected President 
of Boston Club 


The annual election of officers of the Bos- 
ton Display Men’s Club was held May 14 
at the Hotel Westminster, and the following 
were elected: President, John Waitt, Jas. 
W. Brine Company; vice-president, Walter 
Kelly, Delano’s; treasurer, Samuel Branz, 
Filene’s. Board of trustees, Hy Bluestein, 
Wilbar Shoe Company, chairman; Edward 
Sherman, Kennedy Clothing Company, and 
Dave Kressfield, Feine Trimming Company. 
—Louis Marcus, secretary. 
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The °*New Deal.°? Cooperation 
and the I..A.D.M. 


By T. WILLARD JONES 


Vice-President, I. A. D. M., Region No. 2 


Much has been said and much has been 


written about President Roosevelt’s “new 
deal” and the “new deal’ of the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men. Much 


more will be written about each “new deal,” 
but the success of each endeavor must come 
through but one function—the cooperation of 
the body of people being served. President 
Roosevelt’s “new deal” has proved successful 
simply because it has had the cooperation 
and support of everyone. Display’s “new 
deal” can also achieve success, but only if 
the same unselfish cooperation can be secured 
from the display field. Differences will oc- 
cur—differences must occur if the field is to 
progress—but with waited display coopera- 
tion those differences will become construc- 
tive progress. 

If the officers of the I. A. D. M. are ac- 
corded the same kind of cooperation given 
President Roosevelt's “new deal” by the 
people of America, the future success of the 
I. A. D. M. is assured. Fellows, it’s up to 
each individual displayman—from the big- 
gest executive to the newest assistant—to 
see that that cooperation is forthcoming. 
These trying times have made certain people 
appreciate cooperation; surely displaymen 
appreciate the power of united effort. 


The display organization reached a low ebb 
in 1932. Why? Simply because display did 
not have an organization capable of con- 
structive functioning. And the reason dis- 
play didn’t have a strong organization in 
1932 was due directly to lack of support. 
The I. A. D. M., to succeed, must have the 
inspirational as well as financial support of 
every man engaged in the practice of the 
display arts. If this support is not given 
enthusiastically and spontaneously, display’s 
“new deal’ might just as well make its last 
bow; but surely displaymen can not expect a 
few unselfish men to accomplish permanent 
organization. A few men can accomplish 
miracles where the unselfish cooperation of 
the industry is secured, but without that co- 
operation the end is quite uncertain. 


The I. A. D. M. has been kept intact dur- 
ing the last few years through the efforts of 
a few: sincere display executives, but display 
can not expect these few men to give for- 
ever of their time and effort especially when 
the field produces inactivity year after year. 
The next few months will either make or 
break the display organization. What are 
you, as a displayman, going to do about it? 
Are you just going to sit back and watch 
what happens? Or are you going to get out 
and work for the profession that has given 
you your all? 

The annual dues of $10 are certainly very 
reasonable when the individual takes into 


Phelps Shoe Company, Shreveport, La. 


consideration the power for good that can 
result of the constructive application of that 
money. With the reorganization of the I. A. 
D. M. in 1933 we have already found an 
official office capable of accomplishing con- 
structive display helpfulness. Take, for ex- 
ample, the special display bulletins; these 
bulletins are but an example of what a strong 
national organization can do, and they are 
but a very small part of a constructive dis- 
play program. Of course, if you are not a 
member of the I. A. D. M. you have prob- 
ably never seen these bulletins; perhaps it 
would prove valuable for you to investigate 
the new I. A. D. M. 


The failure of displaymen to cooperate 
with display during the last few years has 
resulted in a mighty uncertain position. 
When the display code was submitted last 
year, what happened? The code was ignored 
simply because a code to be effective had to 
effect a national business or organization— 
and display couldn’t classify itself as either 
a business or an organization. Installed dis- 
plays were successful in their organization 
and in their presentation of a code, which 
code is now in effect; but there, again, most 
displaymen will not know what I am talking 
about when I speak of installed displays. 


Display, without organization, is almost at 
the mercy of merchandising. Every progres- 
sive displayman knows what that has meant 
during the last few years, and especially 
since the retail code was signed. Let’s not 
be caught unprepared and unorganized again. 
But wishing and praying will not accomplish 
organization. Display organization can only 
be accomplished by unified action. If every 
employed displayman would only read this 
and recognize the truth of the statements 
made here, each man would face the situa- 
tion frankly and would take immediate action 
toward joining and urging other displaymen 
to join the national display organization— 
the I. A. D. M. These men would also take 
an active part in the activities of their local 
display organization, and with such guidance 
display would be certain to achieve success. 
And with such leadership, organized display 
could rapidly effect display recognition. 


I wish every displayman in every American 
city or town that does not have a local dis- 
play organization would take it upon him- 
self to get the displaymen in his territory 
together that a local club might be organ- 
ized. It doesn’t matter whether the men in 
question are display executives, display serv- 
ice men, combination display and advertising 
men or combination display and cardmen, 
display organization will effect materially 
the work of these men. Any city is large 
enough to have a display organization. Some 








of the best and most active display clubs in 
the country are in small cities. Remember 
that where there is a local display club, $2 
of the annual dues of the I. A. D. M. is 
retained by the local club for organization 
work. In the South, in Shreveport, $1 is re- 
tained by the local club and $1 goes toward 
paying the displayman’s annual dues to the 
Southern Display Promotional Association. 
The $2 or $1 fee will give your local treas- 
urer something to work with in the organiza- 
tion of club activities. 

I don’t believe I know of a displayman that 
hasn’t an idea in the back of his head that 
he would like to express. If you are a mem- 
ber of your local club you will have an op- 
portunity to voice your ideas, and such train- 
ing will certainly assist in the development 
of constructive display expression either in 
your own store, at your own local club or 
clubs, or at national display conventions. 

The merchants in your city will welcome 
the organization of a local display club. 
Such clubs assure effective cooperation in 
jocal and civic events. The chamber of 
commerce, the advertising club and other 
such organizations will welcome and cooper- 
ate with a display organization—a display 
organization is an asset to any city. Many 
local display clubs have been successful in 
their arrangements to hold their meetings in 
the headquarters of either their local adver- 
tising club or chamber of commerce. Still 
other display clubs have been successful in 
obtaining a room in some hotel for their 
special use. These manifestations of dis- 
play activity should certainly prove without 
a question of doubt that every man inter- 
ested in display should support the activities 
of the I. A. D. M. and its purpose. Display 
organization should be each displayman’s 
most sincere desire, because national display 
organization means display recognition. 





Movie Art Snow For 
Fur Displays 

Movie Art Snow, distributed exclusively 
by Oltmanns Decorating Company, 1403 
Douglas Street, Omaha, Neb, is the most 
realistic snow flake imitation on the market. 
It is made of pure white corn grown, in Ne- 
braska and Iowa and after bleaching is ready 
for use. The movie industries use it in 
carload lots for scenic effects. Lays flat, 
can be walked on without showing footprints 
and will not harm finest materials. The 
display profession has found it particularly 
effective for fur and winter displays and 
other scenic effects. The display depart- 
ments of many prominent stores are now 
using it and have found it superior to any 
other material ever offered to produce snow 
effects. 
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°° OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE e 








not opaque or transparent. 


types and sizes of stores 
will convince vou. 


VALANCES SHOULD GIVE PROPER 
LIGHT REFLECTION— 


You know that a valance should be decorative and practical. That’s why there 
is a constantly growing demand for Windowphanie valances. Windowphanie is 
t is translucent. 
flection of light directly on goods displayed. Many attractive designs for all 
Easy to apply and economical. 
Prompt replies to inquiries assured. 


D. W. MALZ 


11 East 14th St., New York City 


Effect from outside is soft re- 


Catalog and samples 


MANUFACTURER WANTED 


To produce, finance and merchandise 
newest all-purpose display fixture—which 
utilizes space to best advantage. 

It is a newly patented meritorious dis- 
play fixture that .can show a variety of 
goods such as shoes, spats, handbags, cos- 
metics, yard goods, haberdashery and 
others too numerous to mention. 

Replies will be promptly attended to. 
Negotiations considered confidential. 


WILLIAM K. ROTH 
35-10 35th St. Astoria, L. I, N. Y. 








SALESMEN 


To represent established manufacturer 
of window valances. Attractive propo- 
sition to qualified man. Reference. 
Address “B. M. 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 


AGENTS WANTED 
Salesmen or sales organizations to sell a new 
ACTION Window Display unit, priced at $250, 
to department and retail stores. Motion (AC- 
TION) display attracts crowds; increases sales. 
Storekeepers need it. Excellent commission; 
exclusive territory. Preference given to those 
able to finance sample unit. : 
SPIRO MFG. CO., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Salesmen Wanted—A large distributor of deco- 
rative materials and display fixtures can use 
several experienced men who are calling on Re- 
tail Sales outlets such as department stores, 
shoe stores, millinery stores, etc. Several good 
territories still available. You will find propo- 
sition interesting and profitable as full-time 
work or side line. Write for appointment to 
J. L. Flick, 319 N. 1ith St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








SALESMEN, JOBBERS, DISTRIBUTORS 
For a new, fast-selling display creation for 
blouses and dresses; inexpensive; sells on sight 
to department and retail stores. Furnish full 
detailed information regarding past experience 
and volume of sales. Confidential. 

SILHOUETTE FORM CO. 
144 w. 37th St. New York City 








FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND STA- 
ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECORATORS. 
Made of heavy fleece-lined Jersey cloth, 55c 
pair, $3.25 half dozen, $5.25 dozen, postpaid. An 
elastic tape band is sewed in the top. Patented 
May 20, 1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by 
size shoes worn. 
M. WALTERS, Mfr. 


POSITION WANTED 


Poster Artist with cardwriting and display ex- 
perience. Al references. Age 22; single; will 
go anywhere. Samples on request. 


SIHRANO GALLEGAS 
30212 W. Central Albuquerque, N. M. 














i 
220 Seuth Benton Way Los Angeles, Calif. 








DISPLAY NEEDS A YARDSTICK 
[Continued from page 13] 


First of all, too many department heads and 
managers like to consider an individual en- 
gaged in such activity as “temperamental” 
and excuse themselves on every possible 
occasion from rightful consideration of the 
job that need be done. I agree that there 
are, in the display profession, too many 
people perhaps not rightfully entitled to their 
responsibility. This can also be said of 
buyers, doctors, engineers, or others. How- 
ever, once a store has a taste of good, thor- 
ough, display merchandising job in both 
windows and interiors, it certainly knows 
the value thereof. The pity lies in the fact 
that so few stores have really tasted of the 
real benefits. In many ways this is their 
own fault. They discourage rather than en- 
courage the development of their display 
personnel and they expect of them almost a 
porter’s task ... and yet want results. No 
department in the store needs more support 
from the executive staff than the display 
department, provided it justifies such by rea- 
son of results. If a department does not 
justify the executive backing, it does not 
justify its existence in the store. 

In this same article, I encourage display 
executives to equip themselves with more 
facts about their own job. By this I mean 
facts of circulation at their own store front. 
Facts about the kind of windows that stop 
a reasonable percentage of such circulation 
and do even more than this—bring people 
into the store to buy more things shown in 
the window; to constantly study results and 





be guided by facts and figures from such 
findings; to eliminate more guess-work not 
enly about window displays but interior dis- 
plays; to keep doing the things that are 
found most practical, instead of constantly 
changing because of fancy. When the dis- 
play executive equips himself with such 
knowledge based on facts and figures, he 
will have no difficulty whatever in securing 
the right investment. And if he does, he 
should move elsewhere. You must fight fire 
with fire, and to get a better budget you must 
obtain it by fighting figures with figures. 
Without such knowledge and information 
your cause is hopeless. 

I predict that the time is here when mer- 
chants can benefit by seeking professional 


counsel on matters of merchandise presen-— 


tation. To confirm their own figures, they 
employ outside auditors and to do a legal 
job they employ a skilled attorney. To get 
fashion facts they employ a fashion service, 
and to get advertising ideas they subscribe to 
such from outside sources. To get news 
about merchandise they have their shopping 
service, and to check employees they havd 
other outside sources. Not only would the 
store but also the display department benefit 
by an outside source once or twice a year, 
perhaps more often, to review the display 
problems of the store and offer detailed, spe- 
cific, written suggestions. Offer help in 
actually arranging the department, in sug- 
gesting property investments and dramatiza- 
tion ideas. And I think such outside sources, 
if they were the right ones, would help build 
up the confidence and respect for the valud 
of the display department and its personnel. 


Thus such a service would be of tremendous 
value not only to the display profession but 
to the medium and the store as well. Such 
service must, of course, be skilled, practical 
and unbiased. It must have the opportunity 
of studying a great variety of results, suc- 
cesses and failures. It must be a laboratory 
through which important information can 
clear. 

It could in no instance do such a job by 
remaining in one or two particular stores 
because the experience would not offer a 
cross section. that would be of much value. 
I predict the store that will properly analyze 
its display job can improve such to the ex- 
tent that it can affect favorably the store 
volume to a greater extent than the same 
effort or expenditure in any other direction. 
Display, after all, reflects the character of 
the store. It assists to direct traffic in the 
store. It helps determine the value apparent 
of merchandise. It almost entirely controls 
ensemble selling. It assists to reduce mark- 
downs and shrinkage, yes, and it even affects 
the morale of the sales organization and 
reduces the turnover of sales people. 

Display, or as I would rather term it, 
“merchandise presentation,” also controls to 
a great extent the results obtained from 
every other advertising investment. Stores 
generally that show the best advances and 
sales volume and profits in 1934 and future 
years will be the ones that do the better job 
of “merchandise presentation.” Men who 
are executives with merchandising ability 
and who know how to do an intelligent, 
dramatic job of “merchandise presentation” 
will be in greater demand than ever. 
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Cincinnati Display Club 
Extremely Active 

Never before in the history of display in 
Cincinnati have the displaymen of the city 
shown such a united interest in the welfare 
of the profession. The Greater Cincinnati 
Display Club not only boasts a representa- 
tive membership, but it is doing things, co- 
operating closely with the chamber of com- 
merce and the retail merchants’ association. 
The club is meeting regularly twice a month 
at its permanent headquarters in the Hotel 
Gibson and the programs have been not only 
interesting but worthwhile, which accounts 
for the splendid attendance. Full coopera- 
tion was given the chamber of commerce in 
the promotion of convention week through 
a committee headed by S. Joseph Youtcheff, 
and in tribute to the services rendered the 
club received a trophy, formal presentation 
of which was made at a club meeting by 
Mark Egan, convention director. Now the 
club is taking an active part in the organized 
movement to promote greater interest in the 
Cincinnati Zoological Garden. President 
William Arinow appointed S. Joseph Yout- 
cheff chairman of the Zoo promotion com- 
mittee, his success in handling the convention 
week cooperation having proved his ability 
and energy in work of this kind. 

Howard Williams, secretary and editor of 
the Bulletin, is making an enviable reputa- 
tion for himself. The fourth issue of the 
club’s bulletin, dated June, was up to the 
previous high standard, and undoubtedly is 
doing a big job in elevating the prestige of 
the profession among the merchants of the 
city. 

This issue contained an exceptionally fine 
article entitled, “How the Greater Cincin- 
nati Display Club Fits Into the Picture,” by 
Lynn Revenaugh, executive secretary, retail 
merchants’ association, as follows: 

Cincinnati, in my estimation, stands today 
in an enviable position. Just the other day 
I was talking to one of our prominent citi- 
zens who had recently returned from a trip 
around the world. The citizen informed me 
that when boat acquaintances were informed 
he was from Cincinnati, they were all eager 
to know how Cincinnati had made such for- 
ward strides in the face of depression. Cin- 
cinnati was known in Cairo, Tokio and Syd- 
ney. 

The financial stability of our city tops the 
country. Our municipal bonds are the best. 
Our industries are diversified. Our popula- 
tion carries a very high per cent of home 
owners. We have never been a boom city, 
but our conservative stability now stands us 
in good stead.’ With all these factors of 
which we are proud, we can not sit back 
complacently and say, “All’s well.” We will 
only move forward through the foreign dol- 
lars brought into the Cincinnati area. With- 
out foreign dollars, we will only be ex- 
changing. If there is a million dollars in 
circulation in Cincinnati, and each has his 
share, you could only increase your share 
by taking it away from someone else. With 
foreign dollars drawn in, no one need lose 
his share, and the most aggressive could 
profit to the extent of the new money in our 
market. 

The prime question is how to entice the 
foreign dollar into our market. Many or- 
ganizations with the best intent possible 
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have tried and failed. The task is too big 
for any one organization. Why not have the 
varied lines of organizations, such as the 
chamber of commerce, publishers’ associa- 
tion, hotels, restaurants, retail merchants’ 
association, display club and others, form a 
ccuncil to consider ways and means of ex- 
panding our trade area? All of us ought to 
be able to do a job that individually would 
be impossible. The display club should play 
an important part, for their job is one of at- 
tracting attention. 

Two members of the club, Al Bankemper, 
Jr., and Roy Schneider, reported the ar- 
rival of sons, so it looks as if the future 
of the profession is assured. 

President Arinow passes up no opportunity 
to keep the club interested and to his sin- 
cerity and unselfishness can be attributed 
much of the success achieved to date. The 
Cincinnati club is surely setting a fast pace 
and one that other cities might well emulate. 


SHOW WHAT YOU HAVE 
FOR SALE 


[Continued from page 7] 


Two shops that I have in mind with con- 
sistent displays of this type are Muse’s of 
Atlanta, Ga., and Roye’s of Asheville, N. C. 
I never pass one of these shops without in- 
voluntarily stopping to see “what’s what” and 
eventually going in to buy something. 

Another type of display that can be han- 
dled with excellent sales results is that of 
fine furniture. Here we get the effects of 
the real artist in handling ensemble displays 
and it also provides an excellent opportunity 
for the displayman to work with color ef- 
fectively. There is something about fine fur- 
niture, not necessarily antiques, that can be 
accentuated through the proper handling of 
the window display. Did you ever see a big 
red leather chair in a good living room group 
that didn’t “just feel comfy?” 

In studying and grading a display for its 
effectiveness, one must not lose sight of the 
fact that the space devoted to window dis- 
plays is worth 25 to 50 per cent of the total 
space occupied by any retail store. Nearly 
30 per cent of any store’s sales are results 
of good displays. I would judge the “atten- 
tion value” of the display being studied at 
306 per cent of its total value. The “com- 
pleteness of its message” would be graded 
at 25 per cent. The “convincing sales appeal” 
of the display I would grade at 15 per cent. 
I would grade the “ease of understanding” 
of this display at 10 per cent, and the “sug- 
gestiveness to action” at 15 per cent. “Art or 
general construction” at only 5 per cent. A 
beautiful display may hold the attention of 
many people and not get over one idea neces- 
sary to the sale of the merchandise adver- 
tised. 

Relative to the campaign windows, I be- 
lieve that during the period of special and 
intensive sales efforts on a piece of mer- 
chandise that the window displays used dur- 
ing this period should tie-in with the story 
being told by the salesmen of the retail 
store. If the salespeople are enthusiastic, 
carrying the story to the public of this par- 
ticular featured item, the windows should do 
the same. If the salesmen carry the opti- 
mistic air and confident sales story that his 
customers are now ready to buy, the window 
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displays should back them up with that same 
atmosphere and appeal. 

Present-day styles are rapidly changing 
and in order to properly display new items, 
it is of vital necessity that we watch and 
build our backgrounds and display acces- 
sories to best “set them off” to advantage. 
Moderne, futuristic and the more theatrical 
display ideas now in use prove that our dis- 
plays are keeping pace with the changes from 
“hoop skirts” to “Riviera Chic” styles. Noth- 
ing attracts like up-to-date displays that com- 
pliment the person receiving them because 
of the appeal to the heart’s desire in that 
person. No one really likes to look at a 
lot of old-style junk, regardless of the “bar- 
gain price.” 





Westerman’s Home Town 
Forms Club 

On Wednesday, May 2, the displaymen of 
Jackson, Mich., met at the Hayes hotel for 
the purpose of forming the Jackson Display 
Men’s Club. The following displaymen were 
present: D. S. Ford, temporary chairman; 
W. K. McGee, John C. Nasser, Wesley E. 
Wilman, Geo. B. Dobbin, C. B. McKee, D. 
Andrus and James L. Crawford. George W. 
Westerman, I. A. D. M. president, discussed 
the national association, its plans, purposes 
and advantages. He outlined details regard- 
ing the 1934 Chicago convention. The com- 
plete plan was most enthusiastically received 
and it was decided to form a permanent and 
complete organization at another meeting to 
be called shortly, at which time the pro- 
posal would be made for immediate affilia- 
tion with the I. A. D. M. 

Display clubs of the country will be hear- 
ing a lot from us from now on, for we be- 
lieve the time is now to organize and we'll 
do our part. It was resolved that the club 
attend the Chicago convention 100 per cent 
strong, to back up our commander and chief, 
George W. Westerman, and to assist him 
and his well-chosen officers in making 1934 
the greatest year the I. A. D. M. ever had.— 
D. S. Ford. 
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For Display Equipment 
and Decorations 








Invites 
Your Patronage 











BOTANICAL 
325 WEST MADISON STREET 
Decorations of Character 


Send a Sketch of What’s Wanted and 
We Will Submit Samples 








W. L. STENSGAARD & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MERCHANDISE MART 
Window Display Producers and Counsellors 





THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


367 WEST ADAMS STREET 


Correspondence Instruction 








NATIONAL CARD, MAT & BOARD CO. 


4318-36 CARROLL AVENUE 
Showcard Boards—Mat Boards 
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MESSMORE & DAMON, Ine. | 


Creators of Mechanica! Displays for Show Window 
and Advertising Purposes 


404-408 W. 27TH STREET 





MILEO’S NEW LINE OF MANNEQUINS 


Will either sit or stand—Flexible Arms and Hands 
which can be used in any position desired. 


MILEO—44 EAST 8TH STREET, NEW YORK 








PALMENBERG DISPLAY EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


Display Fixtures and Mannequins 
Complete Display Equipment 


530 SEVENTH AVENUE 





EINSON-FREEMAN CO., Ince. 


Lithographed Window and Counter Displays 
for National Advertisers 
STARR AND BORDEN AVES. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 








THESE DISPLAY SPECIALISTS ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 
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